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Bur what's your T1TLE, Sir, your 
TitLE? cries the firſt dealer in ſcience 
to whom I applied, the moment the 
MS. was put into his hands. 


You ſee, © JOHN BUNCLE, junior.” 
 Wirn a ſignificant piſþ, he declared 


it was too ſimple, much too ſimple; it 
would never take. 


War not? ſays I, it will diſtinguiſh 
B 2 mine 
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mine from every other publication ; and 
let its merits do the reſt. 


MeriTs! This is juſt the ſtile of a 
young author! Why, fir, tell me, in the 
name of common ſenſe, can the merits 
of a book ooze themſelves into the firſt 
page, or ſweat thro' the binding? Your's 
is a title that ſays nothing; and there- 
fore cannot poſhbly diſplay its merits, 
ſuppoling it poſſeſſed any. 


* 


I was going to reply, but he ſaved me 
the trouble by continuing his harangue. 


6e Is not this an age, Mr. Buncle, in 
which every man, who would make his 
way in the world, will take care not to 
conceal the leaſt ſhadow of merit that may 
belong to him? Will a tradeſman be 
contented with having the choiceſt aſſort- 
ment of goods in his ſhop, without tempt- 
ing the eye with an exhibition at the win- 
dow ? Do not our news-papers, and ad- 


vertiſements in every corner of the ſtreets, 


abound 
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abound with ſuch deſcriptions of vendi- 
ble commodities, as may beſt allure 
men to purchaſe ? Are not their advan- 
tages, their beauties, their elegancies 
carefully diſplay'd, from a nobleman's 
villa, to your patentee blacking-cakes ? 
from your ſuperb hotels at the polite end 
of the town, to a two-penny lodging in 
Broad St. Giles's? from your refined 
academies, which profeſs to give human 
nature its laſt poliſh, to a night-ſchool, 
where reedin and ſpellin is carfuly taut ? 
In a word, is not every thing upon a large 
ſcale? Do not you ſe great choice of 
goods promiſed, where you can ſcarcely 
meet with a ſingle ſample? The beſt 
Coniac, and Wines neat as imported, 
at every gin-ſbop? The Warehouſe for 
ſhoes and boots inſcribed upon every cob- 
ler's ſtall? 


Bur Literary productions, fir, are ſu- 
perior to ſuch mean arts.” 
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He laughed heartily at my ſimplicity. 
* You pretend to deſcribe men and 
manners, forſooth ! Why, fir, they are 
full as neceſſary here, as in any other 
article put up to ſale.” He aſſured me, 
that many an excellent treatiſe, to his 
knowledge, was ſunk down to everlaſt- 
ing oblivion, merely by the dead weight 
of its title page: and that as to himſelf, 
he had rather be concerned in the worſt. 
performance that ever reeked from the 
brain of a Dunce, artfully ſet off with a 
name that poſſeſſes ſome ſecret grace to. 
attract the public notice, than in the. 
works of the moſt towering Genius, uſh- 
ered into the world with a flat, tame, in- 
ſipid appellation. *© When I was green in 
the buſineſs, fir, I tried the experiment: 
I entered. into the humour of the author, 
ſimply announced the publication to the- 
world, and as {imply depended upon its 
merits for fucceſs.— But it would not do. 
hey were a drug upon my hands; 


and might have remained ſo to this day, 
, had 
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had I not wiped off their duſt, vampt 
them up with a new title-pag?, that was 
either intereſting or pleaſing, and ſent 
them forth from our ark, never to return, 
thank heaven. If it was not in their na- 
ture to ſoar high in reputation, or fly 
to the moſt diſtant parts of the earth, I 
have often lent them wings ſtrong enough 
to carry them fluttering thro' an edition 
or two, in ſpite of all the ſands, bogs, 
and billocks, which would otherwiſe in- 
fallibly have ſtopped their courſe.“ 


THis naturally excited my curioſity 
to know a little more of the ſecrets of his 
art: and as he was in a talkative mood, 
he readily gratified it. 


* In ſome caſes, ſaid he, the merit is 
entirely or 901; in others, the authors 
themſelves ſhew ſo much ingenuity in this 
way, that the whole forte of th:ir book 
ſeems to lie in its title. 
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© WHEN we publiſh the works of an 
author, whoſe name is up, as we phraſe 
it, then indeed we dreſs them out in the 
plaineſt garb imaginable, prudently re- 
ferving our ornaments for thoſe who ſtand 
more in need of them. The Hiſtory of 
England, by Rapin de Thoiras, Philoſo- 
phical Eflays by David Hume, the 
Works of Alexander Pope, Dryden, 
Swift, &c. ſufficiently recommend 
themſelves; and in theſe caſes, we love 
to ſhew how much we ſcorn to make uſe 
of little puffing arts, in order to impoſe 
upon public credulity. 


*© AGAIN, if an author has not yet ar- 
rived to ſo great a degree of eminence, 


why we charitably hope the beſt, as in 
your caſe; and by a ſpirit of propheſy, 


— which I confeſs ſometimes fails us 
we announce him to the world as the In- 
genious, the Learned, the Celebrated, 
carefully diſplaying all his titles and of- 
fices, down to the chaplainſhip of a regi- 

| | ment ; 
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ment; if they appear either poſts of ho- 
nour or of intelligence. 


« Tyxse bays we generally reſerve 
for Hiſtoriographers, Biographers, wri- 
ters of voyages and travels, and the reſt 


of the troops that are in our own pay, Mr. 


Buncle. 


&« In ſlight ſummer readings, conſiſt- 
ing of curſory remarks, light eſſays up- 
on trite ſubjects, private hiſtories, no- 
vels, romances, pieces of poetry, &c. 
addreſs is peculiarly requiſite : and here, 
to confeſs the truth, authors Hare the 
bays with us at leaſt; Theſe publicati- 
ons are to be devoured immediately— | 
like a morning paper, or a hot roll=—gr 
they are not worth a button. In theſe caſ- 
es we take no pains to make the Title of 
the book agree with its contents quite 
the contrary— The leſs we reveal, the 
better chance of a ſale Our buſineſs is 
to catch the attention, which alone can 
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be done by exciting curioſity ; and this 
again by keeping people in the dark; 

We therefore make choice of ſome quaint 
but inſignificant phraſe, or curious anti- 
theſis, which, without revealing any thing, 
is calculated to ſet your ſuperficial readers 

a longing. Titles of this fort are admira- 
bly adapted to Circulating libraries: e- 

very pretty Miſs, ſends: for them with 

impatience, and reads them with avidi- 
ty. I could give you a liſt of them as, 
long as my ſhop. | 


Something New. | 
Did you ever ſee ſuch damned Stuff? 4 
Agreeable Uglineſs. 1 
Beauty put to its Shifts. 

The happy Extravagant. 

Each Sex in their Humour. 


Witty Extravagant. 1 
Happy Repentance. NH 
appy Unfortunate, 1 
Lucky Diſaſter, 3 


* ALLITERATION again; ſucceeds it 
incomparably well in fictitious names 1 
and titles, and faves an author's wit for 
the inſide of his book. As for example: } 
Adultery / 
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Adultery Anatomized. 


Benjamin Bernard. 
Betſy Biddle. 

Betty Barnes. 

Country Couſins. 
Devil Dick. - 
Female Falſhood. 
Fortunate Foundling. 
Frederic the Forſaken. 
Jemmy Jeſlamy. 
Merry Medley. 

Sally Sable, &c. &c. 


„ Wurkk a performance, on the 
contrary, is rich in materials, and we 
are not aſbamed of our goods, we gene- 
rally take care to let the world know it. 
The title page now becomes a downright 
chapter of contents; exhibiting, like 
a broker's ſhop, ſuch a variety of arti- 
cles to the view of the ſpectator, that the 
deuce is in it if none of them will catch 
him. 


WHEN all theſe: methods fail; and we 
cannot get our ware off our hands“ 


* —You curſe the author, I ſuppoſe, 
for 
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for a blockhead, or the world, for its 
want of diſcernment ; and fit down con- 
tented with your gains upon more fortu- 
nate — 


© No, not . We have ſtill anether 


card to play: which is ſuch a maſter- 


ſtroke of policy, that the inventor ought 
to have a ſtatue erected to his memory 
in Stationer's Hall. 


© WHrar think you, fir, of reprint- 
ing the firſt page of a book, that has not 
been aſked for a dozen times, and bold- 
ly calling it the Second Edition, correct- 


ed and improved? 


Wu think I? that it is a direct 
falſhood, and a groſs ben upon 
the public.“ 


« Hvsn, huſh! take care how you 
abuſe your friends Vou may ſtand in 


need of the aſſiſtance yourſelf, ere it be 
long. 
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long. It is true, we had rather they 
would fave us this trouble: but if they 
cannot be prevailed upon to read for tlieir 
edification, it is no fault of ours; and 
why, in the name of juſtice, ſhould the 
loſs fall upon us? Beſides, fir, if, by 
this artifice, we make mankind wiſer and 
better, which is the undoubted tenden- 
cy of all our publications, I think, in 
my conſcience, it is a fib well ſpent.” 


: * Wes I to allow of this curious ca- 
ſuiſtry, Mr. Editor, I ſhould till doubt 
of the efficacy of the means; for if the 
firft edition has nothing in it to engage 
the public attention, its being called a 


ſecond or a twentieth, cannot make it a 
whit the better book.” 


42 *Trar's true, fir, but it makes it 
appear the better, and this is. enough for 
us. You muſt know that the generality 
of purchaſers never truſt to zheir own 


9 3 judg- 
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judgment in the books they buy. Some 
people have no opinion of a work till it 
has gone through two or three editions: 
and would ſcorn to diſgrace their ſhelves 
with the firſt impreſſion of a Locke, a 
Pope, or a Milton. Others again, do 
not deſire to be wiſer than their neigh- 


bours, and yet hate that their neighbours 


ſhould be wiſer than themſelves; The 
ſight of a ſecond edition makes theſe gen- 


try perfectly aſhamed, and they run to 


our ſhops with numberleſs apologies for 
their inattention. Ir a. word, fir, there 
are thouſands who would have nothing to 
do with a book that does not_/eem 79 rake, 


though it were written by the pen of in- 


ſpiration ,, and if it takes, they will have 
it atall events, though too plainly penned 
with a gooſe quill.” 


© Bur to return, Mr. Editor, to this 
little production of your humble ſervant. 


What name would you adviſe me to 


give it? 
W 


- 
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« War, faith, I don't know. It is ſuch 
an heterogeneous performance, that I can 
ſcarcely tell what to do with it. There is- 
a ſhare of merit in it, and it is too good for 
my common-place ones, and yet none of 
my beſt will fit it, I fear. However, my 
catalogue of virgin titles. is not quite ex- 
hauſted, I believe. We will run it over, 
and ſee what we can find.” 


© VIRGIN titles! what do you mean?“ 


«War, fir, a man's inventive faculties: 
are not always at home, when they are, 
he ought to uſe them. I often ſet myſelf 
down, when I am in a happy mood for 
compoſition, and invent a ſet of names, 
for productions, long before they exiſt.—.. 


They are ſure to come into play ane time 
or Other———? 


He was, turning to the word SENTI- 
MENT :—but I checked his hand. 
"Though to poſſeſs genuine Sentiment, 
faid I, be the characteriſtic of every vir- 


tuous 
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tuous and ſenſible heart, yet at this deli- 
cate #ra of Britiſh refinement, when every 
Cook-maid talks ſentiment, and every Por- 
ter boaſts of his ſenſibility, the word is 
become (o wretchedly proſtituted to ſub- 
jects void of ſentiment, that it muſt ſoon 
be thrown off amongſt the exploded phraſ- 
es. Poſitively, it begins to ſound as diſ- 
guſting in my ears as tis great, very great, 
immenſely great, apphed to Breſlaw's tricks 
with a leg of mutton , or i clever, amaz- | 
ingly clever, infinitely fine, referring to a j 
boy beating minuets upon his chin.” 7 


Wir then, let us lookamongſt the 
miſcellaneous articles. Here is 


The Miſcellaneous Traveller. | J 
Yet another Traveller. 4 
Something Newer. | 7 
The Mental Don Quixote. - 
The Spiritual Light-horſe-man: I 
The Moral Huſſar. A 
Truth wrapt up in a Falſhood. > 
A regular Hiſtory of a roving Mind. * 
A Word to the Wiſe, and a Scourge 

to the Unwiſe. 


Or, 
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Or, if you like our Alliteration better; 
what think you of calling yourſelf, 


Billy Buncle. 
Chearful Chatterer, 
Lively Loiterer. 
Talkative Traveller. 
Prating Philoſopher. 


Ir muſt abſolutely be ſomething in 
that ſtile,” 


Tris hard, quoth I, very hard, that af- 
ter an author has carefully ſkimmed the 
cream of his thoughts to regale the public, 
he muſt be obliged to inſcribe assEs 
MILK to be /o/d on the Poſtern.” 


Tarts unlucky expreſſion offended my 


gentleman fo greatly, that he turned 


from me without uttering another word; 
and wiſhing him a good day, I departed. 
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Or, if you like our Alliteration better; 
what think you of calling yourſelf, 


Billy Buncle. 
Chearful Chatterer, 
Lively Loiterer. 
Talkative Traveller, 
Prating Philoſopher, 


IT muſt abſolutely be ſomething in 
that ſtile,” 


Tris hard, quoth I, very hard, that af- 
ter an author has carefully ſkimmed the 
cream of his thoughts to regale the public, 
he muſt be obliged to inſcribe assEs 
MILK to be /o/d on the Poſtern.” 


Tears unlucky expreſſion offended my 
gentleman fo greatly, that he turned 
from me without uttering another word 
and wiſhing him a good day, I departed. 
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8 O polite a congè from a citizen, 
induced me to apply to ſome bibliopoliſt 
of renown, on the Weſt ſide of Temple- 
Bar; naturally preſuming, that there 1 
ſhould meet with more enlarged ſenti- 
ments. But unfortunately, 


Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdin, 


I fell into the other extreme. I addreſſed 
myſ-lf to one, whoſe ſentiments were, in 
ſome reſpects, more enlarged than my 
own. 


Wir nov r condeſcending to turn over 
my manuſcript, or concerning himſelf a- 
bout its contents, all his enquiries were 
confined to the Form in which I propoſed 
to publiſh my work. He talked much a- 
bout the beauty of Elziver editions, large 


types, 
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types, neat picas, royal paper, the peculiar 
grace of broad margins, and diſtant lines, 


* Bur, fir, this manner of printing will 
infallibly drive out a few familiar epiſtles, 


to ſeveral volumes quarto. 


« E, to be ſure. You do not intend 
to publiſh them in a meaner form?“ 


St, my ambition riſes no higher 
than to humble pocket volumes.' 


* HuMBLE ! why humble pocket vo- 
lumes? Though little, they may yet be 
proud Vou propoſe doubtleſs to imitate 
the modern mode, and to have each ſingle 
thought elegantly ſet in the centre of a duo- 
decimo page? Suppoſe it a trifling one, 
the Pompo/i:y of the frame will give it an 
air of conſequence.” 


* I ToL.p him] was by no means inſen- 
ſible to the charms of an elegant edition, 
yet his new mode was, in my opinion, a 

8 moſt 
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moſt arbitrary and cruel tax upon men of 
letters; who in general can leaſt afford to 


pay it.“ 


* Men of letters, (quoth he) are ſo few 
in number, that they cannot reaſonably 
expect particular attention ſhould be paid 
them; and entre nous, they ſeldom concern 
themſelves with books of this claſs : but 
for the public at large, it is the moſt kind- 
ly tax imaginable—It pleaſes every bo- 
dy———Firſt, as to the Author; I have 
already hinted it is a happy and certain 
method of making a few thoughts valua- 
Be. geſides, fir, the pleaſure commu- 
nicated by an elegant type and ſuperfine 
paper, is imperceptibly aſcribed to the 
beauty of ſentiment, and clearneſs of ex- 
preſſion in the work itſelf. lt is like enun- 
ciation in a public ſpeaker; every thought 
has full juſtice done it, and is placed in. yi 
the moſt conſpicuous point of view. 
Whereas, the choiceſt ideas of the greateſt 
Wit, huddled together in narrow lines, 

with. 
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with a miſty letter-preſs, and on /pungy pa- 


per, loſe all their brilliancy, and abſolute- 
ly fink in with the ink. 


« AGAIN, it is more gratifying to the 
pride of the Reader. He ſets himſelf 
down before a pompous Quarto, or Folio, 
with all the dignity of a Profeſſor. Or, if 
he condeſcend to dip into theſe duodeci- 


mos, as he lolls upon the ſopha, with his 


tooth-pick in his hand, he has the ſatisfac- 
tion to find that even in his indolent mo- 


ments—he can ſoon become a very volu- 
minous reader 


% Ano, fir, it is infinitely more to our 
ad vantage—A ſingle article for a ſixpen- 
ny magazine, will, according to this hap- 
py method of printing, ſwell itſelf into a 
treatiſe of half a crown or three ſhillings 
value; and the ſame train of ideas com- 
municated to the world in an octavo for 
five, will, ſpread upon one of our Quar- 
to's, entitle us to no leſs than fifteen ſbil- 


lings 
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lings or one guinea per volume— What a 
glorious intereſt this for the extraordinary 


conſumption of paper!” 


© IacKNowLEDGE, ſaid I, that there 
is much force in your remarks, and they 
deſerve attention. But theſe elegant edi- 
tions, as they are neceſſarily more expen- 
ſive than the others, muſt conſequently di- 
miniſh the number of purchaſers.” 


« Your conſequence is not ſo conclu- 
ſive as you imagine. They may alter the 
claſs of cuſtomers, but they may alſo in- 


creaſe their numbers.” 


* Ave! this is a paradox that wants 
explanation.” 


„Wu, Sir, expenſive editions ſe- 
cure the cuſtom of thoſe, who, though 
they complain every thing is dear, 
will purchaſe nothing that is cheap. And 
the number of ſuch, in this metropolis, 
is ſo very conſiderable, that, were they 

| Readers, 
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Readers, nine parts out of ten, wonld en- 
quire the price of a book, exclaim a- 
gainſt it as exorbitant, pay the money, 


and look with contempt upon an edition 


they might have had for one third of the 


value. 


© AGAIN, a flattering edition excites 


» every one's curioſity. It is naturally ſup- 


poſed a work muſt have ſome intrinſic 
merit, or the editor would not have had 


the preſumption to have been at ſuch an 
4 extraordinary expence: and the whole 
5 impreſſion ſtands a chance of being ſold 
off, before the public are aware of their 
TX miſtake. 


„ Anp finally, theſe ſuperb impreſ- 


ſions are ſure to draw the attention of 
© moſt of your nobility and gentry; who 
collect books as they collect pictures, or 
keep miſtreſſes—not from the great plea- 
ſure they take in either, but merely as ar- 


ticles of State. To the eyes of theſe per- 
ſonages, 
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ſonages, your puny editions of the moſt 
reſpectable authors would cut but a deſpi- 
cable figure For they would make no 
ſhew in their libraries.“ 


Bou r do they pay no attention to the 
nature or contents of a book? 


„LITTLE or none, fir. They give 
an order for ſuch a number of Folios, 
ſuch a number of Quartos, or Octavos, 
according to the largeneſs and conſtructi- 
on of their book- caſe; (—or perhaps Duo- 
decimos, where a fortunate corner will 
admit them, provided the margins be 
very broad, the lines very diſtant, the 
paper ſuperfine, and the type a la Baſ- 
kerville—) Theſe are generally required 
to be the neweſt publications of ſome 
note, but the particular choice is general- 
ly left to ourſelves—ſo it is often in our 
power to ſerve a Friend, Mr. BuncLes.” 


Tux ſurpriſe I manifeſted at theſe de- 
clarations, was conſtrued by kim as bor- 
dering 


ring 
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dering upon incredulity ; and, by way of 


ſupporting their validity, he aſſured me 
that a gentleman had ſent him, the other 


. | day, ſeveral ſets of books in boards, to be 


uniformly bound ; ſome of which had 


been in his poſſeſſion ten or fifteen years, 


and not a ſheet of them was as yet cut 
open. Iwas alſo called (ſays he) to re- 
connoitre the empty ſhelves of a Noble- 
man's ſtudy, in order to ſtock them from 
my ſhop. Curioſity led me to take down 
Buffon's Natural Hiſtory, which was up- 
on an adjacent ſhelf, conſiſting, of about 
twelve volumes in Quarto; and I found 
that the blundering Binder had lettered 
the whole ſet towards the bottom, in an 
znverted direction. This celebrated Phi- 
loſopher hath, of conſequence, ſtood upon 
his head, it may be ſeven years, and the 
proprietor hath not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the indignity done him.” 


So very favourable an account of pom- 
pous Editions, and the hopes of conſide- 
© rable 
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rable gains, by an inconſiderable hazard, 
made me more than half a convert to his 
ſcheme. For the Works of Joux BuN- 
CLE, junior, to appear in four or five vo- 
lumes Quarto; to be bound in red Mo- 
rocco ; ſumptuouſly Gilt and Lettered on 
the back; and placed upon a conſpicu- 
ous ſhelf in a ſplendid Library, I will 
cConfeſs, did not a little flatter my vani- 

ty: —and yet, upon recollection, it hurt 
my pride to be treated like a /ivery Ser- 
vant a meer vaſſal to another's great- 
neſs: and to have all the praiſes due to 
the brilliancy of my thoughts, laviſhed 
upon the Printer or Bookſeller. * No, 
faid I, in a muttering accent, when I 
write it is to be read, not gazed at, to cor- 
rect, not countenance folly.” However, I 
thought it prudent to conceal from my 
Chapman this inward conteſt between 
Avarice and Pride, But to make a virtue 
of rejecting his advice, I placed my re- 
fuſal to the ſcore of conſiſtency. I obſerv- 
ed, that alihough I had not much objec- 
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tion to ſatyrizing others, I did not like to 


js hit my/elf a flap on the face. Some 
= Fears ago, ſaid I, my youthful muſe 
)- ll brought forth a few lines in ridicule of theſe 
> # pompous publications; in which, either 
n AF fortunately or unfertunately, there are 
1- T ſeveral ideas ſimilar to your own. Whe- 
ll ther they contain any of the true azzic 
1- 4 ſalt, or ſavor of the /al catharticum ama- 
1 bl rum, poſſeſſing more bitterneſs than pun- 
- ; gency; or whether there be /alt of any 
t- kind in them, I ſhall leave you to judge 
to 0 — Here they arc— 
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When authors of old brought their works into 
light, 

* Multum in par the motto to which they had right: 
But now 'tis revers'd,—their matter is ſlighter, 
* Parvumin mulio belongs to each modern writer. 
Deep margins, large letters, the lines at a diſtance, 
'Stead of genius prolific, become their aſſiſtance, = 
Each pitiful Rhym/er has ſuch a proud heart too, 4 
He ſcorns to exhibit, in leſs than a Otto; 1 
And like a phyſician, expecteth rich tees 
For being as pompous, and empty as he is. 


2 
. 


When I read a large volume, with ſcarce any print, 
(An emblem too juſt of the little that's in't,) 
Which ſtript of the ſwelling parade of its dreſs, YH 
Would ſink to a fxperny pamphlet, or leſs ; A 
I think of that worſhipful bird, the grave owl, 5 
Which robb'd of its teathers, is but a mall fowl ; A 
Or the peacock you've ſeen on the ſtage, and have 
| ſmil'd, | 6 
To hear it contain'd or a dwarf or a child; F 
Or, a miſer, that wraps up in papers a-many, 5 
You'd: thick it a treaſure—an old filver penny; 4 
Or, a Dutchman's large breeches, that cover a bum, 
No larger perhaps than the bulb of one's thumb. 


Indeed I' confeſs, that J ſometimes am hurried, 
Leſt under ſuch loads their poor wit ſhould lie 
buried, * 
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And ſuffer the fate of a jay I've ſeen hop 

In the chinks of ſome reams, in a ſtationer's ſhop. 

But yet to their comfort, a Flea will draw breath 

Through clothes that would ſmother large bodies to 
death. 

And book-Lice will crawl under burdens with eaſe, 

That would give you or me a moſt terrible ſqueeze. 


When I'd written thus far, cries a friend, what's 
the matter ? 
Pray lay down your pen, andchain vp your ſatire, 
Wit is ſcarce now a-days; you mutt take jt for 
granted 


Z To give ſomething more, for what's ſo much wanted. 


The laſt happy age, abounding in treaſure, 


Dealt it out very cheap, with ſpecial good meaſure. 
But now, times are hard ; they cannot afford it 

So cheap by three tourths, and yet they don't hoard it. 
Your dealers in this kind of food, let me tell ye, 


Though their flock is but ſmall, are quite willing to 


ſell ye; 
And leſt their dear country ſhould periſh for hunger, 
Unripe as it is, they will keep it no longer. 


Hou generous this! Then be not too nice; 


Take what you can get, tho? you pay double price. 
In ſhort, wit is ſcarce, he that has it may boaft on't, 
And they who have little—muſt e'en make the 2, 

on't. 


. 
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My gentleman did not like to recog- 
mize his ſentiments, when they ſeemed to 4 
be the ſubject of ridicule; and degene- . q 
rating into the ceremonious complaiſance 5 
of the truly Polite, upon the verge of a 
quarrel, we took a formal leave of each g 
other. | : 


; 

Tux truths uttered by our Bibliopo- , 
liſt, have had, however, ſuch weight | 1 
with me, who deſire at all times to be Ss 
open to conviction, that I have reſolved A 
to approach nearer to the modern mode 1 | 
of publication than was originally intend- s 
8 


ed If a handſomer fee, (thought I) 
will either give greater efficacy to my pre- 
ſcriptions, or tender them more exten- 
fively uſeſul—Well, be it ſo. Let Bene- 
volence-forbid any little fooliſh ſcruples of 3 
mine from. being prejudicial to mankind.” 


DEDICA- 


it 
oy 
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Ly flatteur reunit dans ſon cara tere plu- 
ſieurs vices infames—IL eſt menteur, en diſant 

des choſes qu'il ne croit point—IL eſt Poltron, 
car il n'oſe dire ce qu'il penſe Il eſt mechant, 

car il verſe de Vhuile ſur le feu de l'amour 

di'autrui—& 11 eſt Ennemi ſecret de ceux dont 
il ſe dit ami, car par ſes flatteries, il les tient 

dans leurs mauvaiſes habitudes. 


Ox EN STERN Penſes diver ſes, 
K 
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j TT uz third perſonage, to whom I ad- 


* 


dreſſed myſelf, ſmiled as I related to him 
the ſubſtance of the preceding dialogues; 
and he was pleaſed to obſerve, that they 
took off the Trade tolerably well. But 
this gentleman's 1deas were concentered in 
handſome DE DICGATIONS. As ſoon as 
the nature of the work was explained to 
him, and he had ſkimmed over a page or 
two of the MS. © Well, but (ſays he) 
where's your DEDicaTion? Whoſe pa- 
tronage do you intend to ſolicit ?” 


* No body's, fir. Perhaps I may in- 
ſcribe the work to the fair companions of 
my tour; or to the lovely Maria, to 
whom the greater part of the letters were 
written.” 


C--6 THAT 
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« HAT muſt not be,“ quoth. my 
friendly monitor. Were your ladies, 
beautiful as Venus, wiſe as Minerva, 
chaſter than Diana, I' would adviſe you 
now. to drop the man of gallantry, and 
aſſume the man of prudence ; reſt con- 
tented with the offerings you have al- 
ready made to the ſhrine of their merits, 
and learn, tradeſman like, to ſacrifice 
every other paſſion to the ſhrine of your 
own emolument. By all means look out 
for ſome Meacenas to uſher you into the 
| world with eclat. Here is..a charming, 
opportunity of paying your reſpects to 
one of the Nohlemen, whoſe ſeats you 
have viſited ; of which, by the way, it 
is adviſable to give a flattering deſcripti- 
on. What ſay you of addrefling the Ear! 
Temple! -A moſt reſpectable character, 
and a friend to liberty. — Or the young 
Duke of Devonſbire, who promiſes to do 
honour to the nobleneſs of his birth and 
family? — Or the Duke of Bridgewater, 
whoſe ingenuity and amazing enterprize 
: for 
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for the publie good, are the admiration of 
all Europe? Secure the friendſhip of ei- 
ther of theſe gentlemen, and your fortune 
is made. For, excluſive of the genteel 
preſent, you may reaſonably expect in 
payment for your incenſe, the honour of 
their illuſtrious Names may double the 
ſale of your work; and be of ſimilar ad- 
vantage upon any future occaſion.” 


*I am not acquainted with either of 
theſe noblemen.” 


cso much the better. It is eaſier for 
you to imagine them poſſeſſed of every 
poſſible perfection: and as you know not 
any ill of them, Chriſtian charity requires 
you to believe all that is good.” 


« WERE I to compliment them at all, 
it ſhould be, not as men of elevated Rank 
or ſplendid Fortunes, but as men of 
Virtue and good Senſe, which is the only 
diſtinction I revere, Yet if they be the 


farmer, they will deteſt flattery ; if the 
| lat- 
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latter, they will eaſily penetrate through 
my ſervile deſigns.” 


* TaHess ſyllogiſtical /, Mr. Buncle, 
are very troubleſome : they interrupt the 
uſual courſe of buſineſs; and they will 
prove very unprofitable both to you 
and me.” 


* THEN, fir, to adapt my language 
to my ſubject, and not to be ſuſpected 
of palliating a meanneſs which I abhor, 
I will ſpeak in plainer terms. Dedicati- 
ons are, according to the uſual ſtile of 
them, the groſſeſt inſult a man can poſ- 
ſibly commit. Surcharged as they are 
with nauſeating falſchoods, they ſpeak 
theſe honeſt truths; viz. that the adula- 
tor is a KNAVE, and that he treats his 
patron: as. a Foor,, It equally moves 
my indigiaton, to obſerve an Author 
ſit down to invent a certain quantity of 
extravagant compliments, in order to 
ſooth the ear of a frail mortal, like nim- 


felf, and to ſee his Patron fit paticntly 
and 
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and cordially to receive them. The moſt 
perfect of human characters is yet fallible. 
No genuine portrait of any man can be 
drawn without the uſe of ſhades. But in 
this ſpecies of painting, the brighteft co- 
lours alone are to be employed; one dar- 
ker tint would deſtroy the whole ;—eve- 
ry portrait therefore mult loſe its likeneſs; 
—— jt muſt be fal/e. 


* Bes1DEs, I ſhould be ſorry to injure 
the perſon whom I attempted to cele- 
brate. 


« Ixjursg him; what do you mean?“ 


«Way, fir, 

“ Praiſe undeſer ved, is ſatire in diſguiſe.” 
So many tranſcendant viriucs are daily 
laviſhed upon the Z/oribleſs, that when 
I ſee an author take ſuch pains to prove 
his patron ſuper-excclleat, Jam tempted 
to ſuppoſe he 1s varniſhing over ſome in- 
famous flaw in his character. The pa- 
negyriſt may, perhaps, ſatisfy his con- 
| ſcience 
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ſcience by calling it /rony; but it is rather 
too cruel to hold a man up to public con- 
tempt, and endeavour to render him 
vain of his accompliſhments, at the ſame 


_ inſtant.” 


„ Tursrt refined ſpeculations, Mr, 
Buncle, will not fill our pockets. If you 
have any regard for your work, or in- 
tend that I ſhould get any thing by you, 
prepare a handſome dedication I ſay, and 
look out for ſome one to whom you may 
inſcribe it.“ 


„Wer, fir, though I comply with 
your humour in writing a dedication, I 
ſhall conſult my own in the choice both of 
ſubject and manner,—-However, don't 
be ſtartled, for I ſhall addreſs myſelf to 
fach Reſpectable Perſonages, that the firſt 
nobleman in the realm would not be dif- 
graced by an alliance with them. Give 


me pen, ink, and paper. 


IAE TIR ED into a parlour behind the WM t 


ſhop,. and wrote the following. = 
DE- 


SELIGION, VIR TMR. 
AN D 
BLEATANTELLY. 


May it pleaſe your Excellencies, 


8 O ſincercly do I deteſt adulation,, 
and in ſuch a ſovereign contempt do J hold, 
the ſervility of moſt Dedications, that I 
had reſolved, ſhould it ever be my lat to 
commence Author, to omit that ceremo=- 
ny altogether, and ſend my productions 
into the world, without either Friend or 
Patron, rather than purchaſe the one or 
the other, by offering up to Vanity, 
the incenſe of FA Us HOOD. But no ſoo- 
ner did I think of laying this little produc- 
tion 
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tion at your feet, than theſe my reſolutions 
vaniſhed ; as in truth, every objection 
was at once removed, 


To you, FAIR LADIES, and to you 
alone it is, that in ſaying the politeſt, we 
are able to ſay the rueft things, without 
the moſt diſtant charge of Flattery. Nor 
is there any danger of miſtake, were we 
to laviſh upon You, the moſt excellent, 
right reverend, or right honourable Titles 
upon earth. Ys are the STANDARDS 
of what is great, good, beautiful and hap- 
py ! The characters of all men are alone 
eſtimated, according to their proximity 
to your model. It is You, whom we 
admire in every good and upright, and 
happy B-ing—Under your influence, 
mortals may be as Gops upon the earth, 
at once enjoying, and communicating 


felicity | 


WHarT, O PitTyY, what could we 
not aſſert in thy praiſe! Thou art the 
balm of life;,the beſt antidote to its 

nume- 
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numerous ills.— Thou gildeſt the black 
cloud of calamity Fand thou teacheſt 
Man, like a ſkilful mariner, to deſcry the 
faireſt weather, (through the moſt boiſ- 
terous ſtorms. Thou enableſt him to 
ride the rongheſt waves of adverſity, 
laughing at the rude winds which raiſed 
them — Thou art the poor man's Wealth, 
yea, the Richeſt without thee are poor in- 
decd. The Good love thee; the Wicked 
acknowledge thine excellencies, and like 
their father, the Devil, believe and trem- 
ble. Thou art the ſource of tranſporting 
hope to all thy faithful Votarics. Nor 
can Mortals be willing to forego the hap- 
pineſs thou doſt promiſe, and reſt con- 
tented with the portion of BRurEs, un- 
til their vices have rendered them viler 
than the beaſts in their ſtalls, and great- 
er vermin upon the earth than thoſe which 
infeſt their habitations ! 


ViRTuE, thou ſolid good! Thou 
art but another name for Order, Harmo- 
ny, and Peace! Thou doſt implant 


peace 
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peace within, and ſecure it from without. 
Actuated by thee, the moral World would 
move on ſmoothly and equably, like one 
well-ordered machine, whoſe every wheel 


turns true upon its axis, and contributes 


Its part to the regularity of the whole—— 
Were mortals under thy kindly influence, 
Tyranny would ceaſe ; Oppreſſion would 
be no more; Treachery, low Craft, 
Selfiſhneſs, would take their flight to 
Hell: Temperance, Integrity, Benevo- 
lence, would dwell for ever amongſt us, 
The Sons of confuſion and rapine alone 
would lament the change. The Altars 
of ſanguinary laws would be bereaved of 
the ſacrifices; Our Courts of Juſtice would 
become deſolate : Advocates and Coun- 
ſellors, whoſe pliant conſciences attack 
or defend thee, as Intereſt beckons, 
would hold down their heads like a bul- 
ruſh, and mourn the loſs of their prey! 
Under hy auſpicious culture, the human 
mind would puſh forth every ornamental 
Grace, and be rendered fit to be tranſ- 

| planted 
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planted to a happier ſoil; yea, it would 
be prepared for the cnjoyment of that 
BEING, whom thou haſt taught it to 
imitate ! 


AN p as to my lively friend PLE As aN- 
TRY, ſhe will rejoice to be addreſſed as 
the genuine offspring of Religion and Vir- 
tue. Vicious and undiſcerning minds, 
indeed, have frequently miſtaken thee, 
for that Harlot Clamorous Riot; and ca- 
gerly ſearch after thee in the loud Laugh, 
raiſed by the proſane or obſcene jeſt.— 


But they find thee not.—Thy abode is 


with Innocence alone.—Thou dwelleſt in 
the breaſt that is attuned to chearſulneſs, 
by being calm within, or ſweetly agitat- 
ed with the tranſporting hopes of future 
bliſs! 


Go on, | lovely Maid; continue to 
gladden the days of thy venerable pa- 
rents. Let thy cheary and enlivening 
company recommend them to the 
world: let thy © heart-eaſing mirth” 

efface 
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efface each furrow from the brow of the 
Religious; —chaſe away each gloomy 
idea from thoſe to whom“ loathed me- 
lancholy” belongeth not. Let it con- 
vince mankind that to be pious and 
good, is the only way to be chearfſul 
and happy / 


Ir is, MosT EXCELLENT FAIR 
oNEs, becauſe ye are ſo immediately 
formed for the ſociety of each other, that 
I have ventured to unite you in this ad- 
dreſs. Nor can you, notwithſtanding 
your various degrees of excellency, ſuf- 
fer a ſeparation, without ſome violence 
being committed upon your perſons. 
Thoſe, O RRLIG ION, who would ſever 
thee from Virtue, pervert thy lovely na- 
ture, and ſink thee into vile Hypocriſy 
Thou, Virtue, without Religion, art 
but cold and hopeleſs Philoſophy And 
thou, MixTH, indulged without the 


ſanction of both, becomeſt the mere ny 
ter of fools! 


UNIT R, 
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UniTE, ye ſiſter Graces, unite your 
force againſt the vain maxims, and de- 
luſive pleaſures of the world. May the 
number of your admirers daily increaſe ! 
WAet all men love, where Love may be 
indulged without Jealouſy ;—for ſuch 1s 
the nature of your charms, that ye can 
beſtow them liberally upon each votary, 
and yet their luſtre ſhall not be ſullied, 
nor their value diminiſhed—Nay, the 
more we are captivated by them, the 
more ſhall we love and congratulate each 
other! 


Ac chr the following pages from the 
hands of one, who has an ardent deſire 
to repreſent you in a juſt light: Whoſe 
ſoul is vexed to fee you reviled, by thoſe 
ye would befriend; and whoſe boſom 
olows with honeſt indignation, when he 
beholds raſh Profaneneſs, ignoble Vice, 
and deſpicable Hypocriſy, purſued and 
worſhipped inſtead of you ! 


Ir 
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Ir there be aught in theſe ſheets, cal- 


culated to vindicate your honour, per- 


mit me to lay them at your feet, as a 
token of the ſincere Reſpe& and Venera- 
tion with which 
Jam, 
Ze worthieft Fair, 


Your moſt devoted Servant, 


London, 
May 10, 1775. 


J. B. 


My friend was ſufficiently pleaſed with 
the dedication itſelf; but he ſeemed to 
think that the Perſonages to whom it was 
addreſſed, were not ſufficiently reſpecta- 
ble: and, as a term of treating with me, 
inſiſted upon my preſenting it, with a ſew 


trivial alterations, to three Maids of Ho- 
nour, or Ladies of the Bed-chamber, whom 


he would recommend to my notice. 


I RECOLLECTED the words of my 


motto, and bid him adicu. 


ANEC- 
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Puinn tous les hommes ſe ſouvenir 
qu'ils ſont freres! Qu'ils ayent en horreur la 
Tyrannie exercèe ſur les ames, comme ils ont 
en exècration le brigandage qui ravit par la 
force, le fruit de Pinduſtrie paiſible ! 


Voltaire ſur L'intolerance. 


RN 


JOHN BUNCL E, junior. 


A M I ever to be the dupe of ſage 
advice, forced upon me by the officious? 
A brother of the quill is now teazing and 
wherreting me to write a Preface. He 
ſays, and ] ſuppoſe he ſpeaks from expe- 
rience, that a ſuitable preface is a well 
timed prologue, which often ſaves a bad 
play.— H: adviſes me to aſſure the pub- 
lic, in the moſt reſpectful terms, that 
theſe letters were merely intended for pri- 
vate inſpection, that I am deeply ſenſi- 
ble how unworthy they are of public no- 

D 5 tice, 
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tice, and yet that Irely with the utmoſt 
confidence on the candour of my readers. 
Ae deſires, me to alledge, or invent, a 
variety of plauſible motives for making 
them public; to apologize for the free- 
dom of ſome ſentiments, to crave indul- 
gence for others, and a general pardon 
for involuntary errors. He aſſerts this to 
be peculiarly neceſſary in a literary cor- 
reſpondence, where it is not in the power 
of the moſt obſequious Writer to ſay a ei- 
vil thing to his gentle Reader, except in 
this part of his work. “ Sir, (ſays he) 
the moſt courteous Reader likes to be 
treated with deference; and if you ex- 
pect that he ſhould attend to what you 
and your friends are chattering about for 
ſuch a number of letters, the leaſt you 
can do is to make him a polite and inſi- 


nuating bow, before you begin the diſ- 


courle.” 


I yinTED to him, that my ſentiments 
were too freely expreſſed in the Dedicati- 
on, 
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on, for me to be guilty of ſuch a groſs im- 
propriety. 


Ir is an impropriety that will be very 
well received, I promiſe you, let it be 
ever ſo groſs. I cannot have been an au- 
thor upwards of twenty years, without 
knowing the public a little. They will 
bear any thing, Mr. Buncle, rather than 
tobe/lizhted. If you will not compliment, 
you may /atyrize them; if you will not 
laugh with them, you may laugh at them, 
and they will join the laugh with you 
but, at your peril, fir, do not treat them 
with neglect.” 


Anp now, my Readers, good or bad, 
be aſſured that it is not my deſign either 
to coax, or ſlight, or ſatyrize you. For 
as thou, who now readeſt theſe lines, art 
totally unknown to me, I am equally 
afraid of coaxing a fool, fawning upon a 
knave, (atyrizing an innocent character, or 
lighting a reſpectable one. And yet the 
23 D 2 ad vice 
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advice of my counſellor is not totally deſ- 
titute of reaſon ; for, would any parent, 
who makes the leaſt pretenſions to hu- 
manity, ſend the fruits of his loins into 
the wide world, to be turned round and 
round - xamined from top to tor—havye 
all his imperfections laid open—all his 
good qualities made light of, like a ſlave 
at a man-market ;—and perhaps be ſnub- 
bed, brow-beaten, and handſomely laſh- 
ed into the bargain? Would the crueleſt 
parent upon the face of the earth ſubmit 


to this? Or would the moſt partial think 1 


his favourite boy able to endure ſo fiery 
a trial? No. He would lead him by the 
hand himſelf into life; he would do 


full juſtice to his good qualities; he 


would conceal or palliate his faults ,— * 
he would perſuade the world that they 


were the reſult of inexperience or youth- 
ful inad vertency; and that by patient in- 
dulgence and good uſage, he may in time 
be made a man of. And why ſhould 
theſe Bantlings, the joint offspring of my 
head 
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head and my heart, be thrown warm from 
the birth upon the cold ground, to be 
kicked and trampled upon by every jack- 
anapes that meets with them? 


I K Now but of one way to prevent this 
foul ignominy ; which is, gentle reader, 
to introduce myſelf into thine acquaint- 
ance, before we travel through theſe let- 
ters together. We all have experienced, 
that the ſlighteſt Knowledge of a perſon 
is oftentimes the parent of favourable - 
prejudices. Is there a vacancy for a Ho- 
rough, or for any Office, my good friend ? 
Thou wilt give thy ſuffrage, and per- 
chance thine intercſt, for me, or ſor the 
ſon of him, with whom thou haſt acciden- 
tally crackud a bottle of wins or two, ra- 
ther than to on thou Haſt never proved 
to be an honeſt jellow. Doſt thou want to 
cheapen linens, ſiks, or laces, madam, 
or ſaunter away thy idle hours in giving 
{ome ſhopman a great deal of trouble for 
nothing ? Thou will certainly confer this 
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privileg upon him to whom thou haſt 
had the ſlighteſt recommendation, rather 
than meet the face of a ſranger. Nor 
wilt thou, my. Lord, fo willingly ho- 
nour a tradeſman with ſtanding in his 
books, unle(s he has been mentioned un- 
to thee as one not undeſerving of thy en- 
couragement. 


Or this principle I may lawfully avail 


myſelf; and therefore will I make myſelf 


known unto thee, courteous Reader ; ſo 
far, at leaſt, as may ſerve this my pur- 
poſe : being perſuaded, that when thou 
art informed of my Birth, Parentage, and 
Education, thou wilt allo be ſomewhat 
prejudiced in my favour, and the more 
graciouſly receive this little work under 
thy protection. 


Be it known, therefore, unto all whom 
it may concern, ihat I am the youngeſt 
Son of Joun BUN, Gent. of marvel- 
lous Memory; who leaped Precipices, 

tumbled 
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tt WM tumbled through Mountains, ſound wi/e 
r and good Men, beautiful and learned Wos, 
] men, 


« Where you and I all day might travel, 


* And meet with nought but /and and gravel,” 
ba | It muſt be a matter of great indifference 

to the world, which of his Wives called 
me her Son, as they were all equally beau- 
1 tiful, and equally accompliſhed. But to 
ſnew how much the community might 
) 


have loſt in me by a too early burial, I 
think it proper to acquaint them, that my 
Progenitrix was his /eventh Conſort, with 
whom he eloped in the perſon of Miſs 
Dunk — whom he buried the ſeventh 
day after her deceaſe ;,——-2nd whom he 
afterwards married in the perſon of Dr. 
Hainvil's widow. 


From my Father I inherited a ſtudi- 
ous and ſpeculative turn of mind; and if 
ſelf-love has not deceived me, I ſhare ſome 


portion of his enthuſiaſtic love of Truth. 
D 4 The 
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The calmneſs and moderation, for which 
my good mother was ſo exemplary, has, 
on the other hand, happily qualified that 
warmth and imp=tuoſity of temper, which 
was amongſt the chief foibles of my old 
gentleman. So that I have always found 
myſelf more diſpoſed to pity the errors, 
or {mile at the weakneſſes of mankind, 
than to vex and irritate my ſoul about 
them :—and this, gentle reader, I would 
earneſtly recommend to thee, as the moſt 
agreeable method. of eſcaping the thorns 
and briars »f a troubleſome world, which 
are ſo apt to-prick and tear every ſenſible 
heart, But although my parents had 
thus phyſically united in my compoſition 
their own oppyſite excellencies, yet they 
both contributed towards forming m2 of 
an amorous complexion; for which I am 
not equally thankful; as it has hitherto 


been the ſource of all the afflictions I have 


ſuffered in life. 


My father took as much care of my 
education, 
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education, as his paſſion for rambling a- 
bout in ſearch of adventures would per- 
mit. But he thought it an article of the 
utmoſt importance, to make me thorough- 
ly acquainted with Polemical Divinity; in 
which he was himſelf ſo great an adept, 
When I was ſcarcely Twelve years of age. 
[ was able to handle my weapons with 
ſuch dexterity, that every Athanaſian 
Combatant was afraid to enter the liſt with 
me. My father triumphed in his ſucceſs , 
and thanked Heaven that his darling ſon 
promiſed to be as great a champion for 
the truth as hiralelf. Alas, good man, in 
this reſpect he was wretcnedly diſappoint- 
cd! I know not how it happened, but as 
I advanced in years, my zeal for contro- 
verſy not only abated, but was turned in- 
to diſguſt. This might, in part, be ow- 
ing to that moderation of temper I re- 
ceived from my mother; and partly, to 
being wearied of thoſe endlels wranglings 
to winch I was perpetually witneſs in my 
father's houſe ; and which, after the loſs 
D 5 of. 
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of much breath and temper on each fide, 
ended only in the vain triumph of one an- 
tagoniſt, and the inward chagrine of the 
other ; and partly to the ſtudy of ethics, 
which taught me that it was a duty to era- 
dicate thoſe ſeeds of vanity and paſſion, 
controverſy has ſuch a natural tendency 
to cheriſh, 


Bur, alas! this indifterence to con— 


troverſy, has involved me in nearly as 
great difficulties, as my poor father had 


ever ſuffered from his zeal: Though my 
worthy Sire was, (and thou Kknoweſt, 
reader, his caſe is not ſingular) ſuch a Bi- 
got for enlarged /entiments, and ſo furious 
for moderation, that he would be often 
tempted to damn a man for want of chari- 
ty; yet he beheld the tranquility of my 


diſpoſition, ſometimes with deep concern, 


but oftner with ſo much chagrine and pe- 
tulancy, as to render my ſituation under 
lis roof very uncomfortable. 


ON u 
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Ons. day, asl entered his ſtudy to re- 
ccive a lecture in moral philoſophy, he 
was reading the following paſſage out of 
Locke upon Toleration : “ If men are to 
be impelled to embrace certain opinions 
by fire and ſword, or obliged by coercive 
meaſures to obſerve. certain forms of wor- 
ſhip, without any attention being paid to 
morals, Sc.“ immediately he turned 
towards me, his eyes flaſhing with reſent- 
ment, “ Here, boy, (lays he) can you 
read this animated paſſage of the beſt and 
wiſeſt man that ever exiſted, and yet con- 
tinne with the tameneſs of a milkſop? Do 
not ſome drops of your father's blood boil 
within you, at the unreaſonablencſs of 
your orthodox divines, who will not let 
others think for themſelves, becauſe they 
know too well, that every rational and in— 
telligent mind, muſt deſpiſe their unin- 
telligible jargon?” This preface introduc- 
ed many ſevere reſl:&ions upon my indit- 


„gi bomines igne & ſerro, &. Epiſt. de Tol. p. 4. 
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ference to the great cauſe of truth; upon 


my lukewarmneſs, nay, total want of 


_ zeal, for the doctrines of primitive and 
uncorrupt Chriſtianity. | 


STIMULATED by theſe reproaches, I 
ventured to anſwer my Sire in the follow- 
ing manner. * Surely, fir, I ſhall be per- 
mitted to uſe that freedom in expoſtulat- 
ing with you, which you did not think in- 
decent in expoſtulating with your Calvi- 
niſtic father. Nor can I for a moment 
ſuſpe&, that the ſeverity of your reſent- 
ment will fall upon me, when you have 
complained ſo loudly of the cruelty and 
injuſtice of your parents upon a ſimilar 
occaſion. A profeſſed advocate for lib-r- 
ty of conſcience will not, cannot, be ſc in- 
conſiſtent as to deprive another of that in- 
eſtimable right. As often as you {hall 
find me inattentive to the grand dutics of 
religion, reprove me, and I will thank 
you. But I don't find myſelf under any 
obligations to oppoſe my natural propen- 
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ſity, and become the knight-errant of 


mere ſpeculative opinions. Perhaps I 


might be able to vindicate my indiffer- 


rence. This I know, that, young as I 
am, I have (een Chriſtians ſo buſy in ſet- 
tling their faith, that they have ſcarcely 
any time left for practice. I have ſeen 
them, inſtead of receiving with meekneſs 
and joy, the meſſage ſent from above, 
warm themſelves with metaphyſical diſ- 
putes concerning the divine nature and 
perſonal dignity of the Embaſſador. And 
alcho' this Embaſſador enjoins brotherly 
love, as the g-nuine ſign of a true diſciple, 
are they not cutting one another's throat, 
to ſhew their attachment to ſome particu- 
lar dogma of his peaceable religion? In 
ſhort, whilſt they are taking infinite pains 
to put their creed in order, are they not 
ruffling their tempers, and loſing fight of 
that ſpirit of moderation and patience, 
nay, of that ſeriouſneſs and piety, which 
are the only ſymbols of true Chriſtianity ? 
That very education thou haſt given me, 

| good 
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good father, and for which from my ſoul 


I thank you, has turned my thoughts to- 


wards greater objects. It has inſpired me 
with an ardent deſire to cultivate right 
principles; to form a juſt eſtimate of 
things; to clear my mind from vulgar 
prejudices; to approve and vindicate 
what I can diſcern excellent in a cobler, 
and deteſt villainy in a king. With much 
ſpirit, and I hope ſucceſs, have you, dear 
fir, combated the errors and foibles of a 
particular party amongſt Chriſtians, Per- 
mit me, ſhould opportunity ever preſent 
itſelf, to wage war in ſupport of common 
| ſenſe and virtue at large; and attack thoſe 
ſoibles and vices to which every claſs of 
men are ſubje&. Thus, fir, ſhall I un- 
dertake another department, in ſerving 
the great cauſe of virtue and truth. Should 
| attempt to follow my father, it would 
be with unequal ſteps: this would be but 
a ſcanty gleaning after a copious harveſt, 
whereas there is now belore me an un- 
reaped harveſt of my own.” 


THis 
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THr1s expoſtulation was pronounced 
with ſo much warmth and energy, as 
might have convinced my fire, that I poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome portion of the ſpirit of a Bun- 
cle. But it was like oil thrown upon 
troubled waves; it aſſuaged, in ſome 
meaſure, the roughneſs of the ſtorm, but 
the ſwellings of paſſion ſtill continued 
nor did they ever ſubſide toa friendly calm. 
His enthuſiaſm for polemical divinity, and 
ardent zeal for Unitarian tenets, gained 
the aſcendancy over parental affection. 
It was unfortunate for me, and indeed for 
all my brethren, that we were ſtrangers to 
this ſpirit of controverſy ; for he treated . 
us all as perſons, who either wanted ca- 
pacities to diſcern the force or importance 
of the truths he maintained, or as aliens 
to every thing virtuous and good, This 
made our reſidence at home very uneaſy, 
to us, and drove us into the world at an- 
early age. 


Tur various ſcenes through which the 
| author 
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author of the following letters has run the 
gauntlet, are not ſufficiently intereſting to 
licenſe him, according to my old gentle- 
man's expreſſion, © To make any one 
pay for his hiſtory,” and therefore I ſhall 
paſs them over in filences. 


The above will in ſome reſpect account for that 
conciſe, but ſevere ſatire, our worthy parent has 


paſſed upon his children, in the ſecond volume of 


his Life, p. 137, where he ſays, As I mention 
nothing of my children by ſo many wives, ſome readers 
may perhaps wonder at this ; and therefore to give a 
general anſwer once for all, I think it ſuſſicient t9 
ob ſer de, that I had a great many to carry on the ſuc- 
ceſſion, but as they were never concerned in any ex- 
traordinary affairs, nor ever did any remarkable 
things that I have heard of, only riſe and breakſa /t, 
read and ſaunter, drink and eat, it would not he fair, 
in. my opinion, to make any one pay for their hiſtory.” 
Gentle reader, as I am already ſtamped with the 
character of a fool, by my own dear father, Ipub-. 
liſh theſe letters with the more boldneG. Fortu— 
nately for me, I have now no character to loſe, and 
therefore the only chance left me is, that they may 
be the means of recovering vour.good opinion, and 
of wiping off the reproach our dear father has en- 
tailed upon us. 


IN 
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In proceſs of time, however, an op- 
portunity preſented itſelf of putting into 
practice the noble reſolution ſo manfully 
expreſſed to my father. A love affair, 
which had long been upon my hands, and 
wich was attended with as many diſap- 
pointments, embarrafſments, and croſs 
purpoſes, as ever filled up the meaſure 
of a five ſhilling romance, had fo im- 
paired my conſtitution, that in ſpite of 


| philoſophy, I have narrowly efcaped fall- 


ing a victim to it. Smooth hope, which 
for a long time ſwam, like the pureſt Ita- 
lian oil, at the top of all my misfortunes, 
(if you will allow me, kind reader, to 
repeat a greaſy idea) at length began to 
ſink; and my animal ſpirits, hitherto 
ſuppoſed to he full proof, were evaporat- 
ing faſt away, and leaving a vapid maſs 
behind,” This ſaid amour, it is true, af- 
terwards took a more favourable turn, 
and enabled me to lay in a freſh ſtock 
of both the above commodities. But now, 
alas, the Yefſel became ſo ſhattered, that 

| it 
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it was ſcarcely able to contain them, Or, 
to drop a metaphor I can hold no longer, 
the weakly ſtate of my frame rendered it 
ad viſeable for me to take a journey into 
the country ; as thou wilt ſee more parti- 


cularly towards the concluſion of the firſt 


letter, if thy patience, gentle reader, car- 
ry thee ſo far. 


Tus lovely Maria was at this time up- 
on a viſit to a young lady in the weſt of 
England. This young lady is, as you 
may naturally imagine, very beautiful, 
and in every reſpect perfectly accompliſhed, 
notwithſtanding her infinite inferiority to 
Maria. The old gentleman, her father, 
whoſe hiſtorical name is Franklin, has 
rendered himſelf no leſs conſpicuous for 
his refined taſte and admirable character, 
than he 1s for the largeneſs of his fortune, 
and the antiquity of his family, &c, &c. 
He is alſo bleſt with two ſons, who pro- 
miſe to anſwer their parents moſt ſanguine 


expectations, &c. &c. The eldeft, who 
is 
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is lately become of agc—But, as it is al- 
ways to be underſtood, that the particu- 
lar friends of the author poſſeſs every poſ- 
ſihle excellency, a farther delineation of 
characters is ſup-rfluous. 


l pRoM15ED this little coteric of valu- 
able friends, to tranſmit to them, as lei- 
ſure and opportunity might permit, a 
faithful account of my peregrinations, 
ſo far, at leaſt, as they ſhould ſeem in- 
ſtructive or entertaining. Theſe friends 
were pleaſed to expreſs ſuch ſatisfaction 
in the courſe of this epiſtolary correſpon- 
dence, that behold I have inſenſibly writ- 


ten Volumes ! 


% 


My intelligent readers will eaſily con- | 
jecture the reſt. Maria, and her worthy 
aſſociates, earneſtly ſolicited me to make 
them public. They urged the pity it 
was, that ſo many fine thoughts and juſt 
obſervations, as they partially termed 
them, ſhould be confined to individuals, 


They did not omit to remind me, that 
Know- 
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Knowledge, like the cheary light and genial 
warmth of the ſun, may be participated 
by numbers, without the leaſt diminuti- 
on of the influence primarily ſhed upon 
a few. 


I, As is uſual upon theſe occaſions, 
was as earneſt in my refuſal:—begged 
they would not tempt me to expoſe my- 
ſelf to the world: inſiſted upon the great 
difference there was between relying up- 
on the kindly prejudice of Friends, how- 
ever penetrating their underſtanding, 
and refined their ſtate, and yielding my- 
ſelf up to the mercy of relentleſs Cr:11ics, 


Trey, on the other ſide, did me the 
honour to laugh me out of countenance: 
—1ccuſed my timidity as a ridiculous 
and ill timed baſnſulneſs: were pleaſed 
to ſay many more civil things of me, and 
of my epiſtles, than I dare to repeat, tho 
my fingers itch to write them. In fine, 
they wreſtled with my modeſty for about 


five 
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five years, which is a longer ſpace than 
modeſty has been known to reſiſt for ſome 
= time paſt; but, like Jacob in the viſion, 
= they at length prevailed, though they al- 
ſo wreſtled with an angel. 


Or rather, this friendly conteſt termi- 
nated in the following capitu'ation. It 
was mutually agreed, that various trivi- 
al circumſtances ſhould be expunged: 
as alſo the paſſionate expreſſions in my 
epiſtles to Maria; naturally conjecturing 
that theſe would be deemed mere rant and 
nonſenſe by every icy hearted mortal, 
though my fair correſpondent and myſelf, 
thought them the moſt intereſting of any. 
And, leſt others ſhould not diſcern ſo 
much light and heat in them as my indul- 
gent friends, it was finally reſolved, that 
only one Volume ſhould be publiſhed, by 
way of ſpecimen ; and that the remain- 
der ſhould follow at convenient intervals, 
provided my Readers will evidence a pro- 
per. inchnation to continue witneſſes to 
our 
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our correſpondence, by clearing my edi- 
tor's ſhelves of the preſent impreſſion, 


One inconvenience attends this mode 
of publication. The introductory pieces 
will appear too large in proportion to the 
number of Letters; but as this diſpropor- 
tion will vaniſh when the whole collecti- 
on is publiſhed, the Reader muſt per- 
ceive how much it is in his own power to 
ob viate it. 


— 


SE 


LETTER I. 


SENTIMENTAL WRITING. 


Fortis our way, (you know) for fear o'th'worſt, 
To be before hand ſtill, and cry fool firſt, 
Epil. to the Old Batchelor. 


44% 
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LET I 


Uxbridge, July 13, 1769. 


To MARIA. 


ONCE you have commanded me, 
young lady, to give you a particular ac- 
count of this my journey, and to deſcribe 
the various incidents I may meet with on 
my intended route, I hope you will per- 
mit our correſpondence to be entirely in 
the SENTIMENTAL ſtile. The /enti- 
mental is the only mode of writing we 
are all allowed to adopt in this feeling 
age, were we only to deſcribs the plea- 
ſares of a puppet-ſhew: And ſurely no 
man who makes the leaſt pretenſions to 
gallantry, would venture to preſent any 
other offering at the feet of his Dulcinea. 

| E In 
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In ſhort, my dear, it is the tn of the 
times, and conſ:quently we may as well 
be out of the world, as not to become 
extravagan:ly fond of it. 


SA ye who b ſt can tell,“ ye Book- 
ſellers; what would b-come of all our 
Journey, our Lucubrations, our Peregri- 
nations, our Plays, our Novels, our Ro- 
mances, which are daily ſhowered down 
in ſuch pl-nty on our thrice happy land, 
did they not contain this MANNA, this 
Iigat. aerial heavenly food? Would they 
not be repudiated by the moſt voracious 
appetite that ever devoured a circulating 
library? Would they not ſoon be turned 
into thread-papers, or be found at the 
bottom of all the paſtry in the nation ? 


ILL-NATURE may ſuggeſt that this 
prevailing paſſion for ſentiment is to 
be aſcribed to a mixture of indolence and 
vanity, which ill- nature will ſay, cha- 
racterizes the preſent generation; and 

that, 
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that, although the former prevents them 

from thinking, the latter will not let them 
appear void of thought ; the conſequence 

of which is, authors are obliged to think 

for them.—Tn the ſame manner as the in- 

genuity of their paſtry-cooks, mantua- 

makers, and milliners, furniſhes a con- 

tnual ſucceſſion of elegancies and dain- 

ties, and faves their cuſtomers of polite 

taſte a world of trouble: For here alſo 
they have nothing more to do, than to 
behold, admire, purchaſe, and exhibit 
as their own. 


Tuis malevolence may urge. But! 
love to put the beſt conſtruction upon hu- 
man actions, and therefore ſcruple not to 
aſſert, that this modern love of ſenti- 
ment proceeds from an univerſal refine- 
ment in MOR As, from that purity and 
perfection in virtue, which makes ſenti- 
mental productions the natural food, the 
daily bread of the times: as congenial 
to our refined natures as the element of 
E 2 water 
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water to the finny tribe, or a pure atmoſ- 
phere to our organs of reſpiration. And 
what confirms me in this opinion is, the 
prevalence of /entiment even in the hours 
of the moſt unguarded relaxation. Often 
may we hear the roaring ſong at the ta- 
vern burſt forth ſentiment, and a drunk- 
en chorus re-echo their approbation. Eve- 
ry toaſt muſt be ſweetened by this delec- 
table ingredient, or it is no longer reliſh- 
ed by our refined palates. Delicate plea- 
ſures to ſuſceptible minds is the common 
prelude to a debauch. Happineſs to thoſe 
who wiſh 1t to others, will often introduce 
a bloody nole. Fidelity to friends, and 
generoſity to enemies, is propoſed, or loud- 


ly applauded, by the man who endea- 


vours to circumvent the choiceſt compa- 
nion of his bottle. 


Wrare I to be more ſerious, and hint 
at one cauſ2, winch I am perſuaded has 
its ſhare, your modeſty, Maria, might 
tempt you to think me ſtill more in jeſt; 
or 
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or J ſhould alledge, that a refined taſte, 


and genuine delicacy of ſentiment, ap- 
pear ſo attractive in the happy few of you 
who really poſſeſs them, that it is not in 
the leaſt ſurpriſing, others, who do not 
poſſeſs them, ſhould envy and counter- 
feit theſe excellent qualities : Though 
they are not more fortunate in theſe at- 
tempts, than the illiterate vulgar in their 
ridiculous affectation of choice words and 
dainty phraſes, 


BuT, whatever be the cauſe, I have 
no objection againſt conformity to this 
prevailing taſte.— Far from it.—I really 
prefer gathering up good uſeful ſenti- 
ments as J traverſe the country, to col- 
lecting of pictures, picking up of cockle- 
ſhells, catching of butterflies, creeping 
after inſets, culling of ſimples, mea- 
ſuring of ſteeples, or any other travel- 
ling occupation in which, an ambitious 
trifler may alſo ſeek renown. I could enu- 
merate a variety of ſuperior advantages 

E 3 it 
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it poſſeſſes, but ſhall only mention one 
or two, which more immediately con- 
cern myſelf. 


In. the firſt place it is the cheapeſt. 
The largeſt collection of thoughts which 
a.man can decently lay in, need not coſt 
him more than his travelling expences. 
So that he muſt run many miles indeed, 
before he runs out any thing of a fortune, 
— Which, by the way, is not always 
the caſe with the other gentry, who are 
often in the utmoſt danger of hanging 
half their eſtates upon the probo/crs of a 
Beetle, the antennæ of a Butterfly, or the 
convolution of a Shell, and of giving 
more for a painted landſcape, than the 
proprietor gave for the original territory. 
Hz is alſo at liberty to travel when, where, 
and bow he pleaſes,—to go Eaſt, Weſt, 
North or South, by land or water 


It makes no difterence—lIf he has but 
fire within him, he will- be ſure to find 
incidents enough to ſtrike ont ſparks in 

abun- 
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abundance. Nay, the ſmalleſt inci- 
dents will often contain the moſt flin.— 
The inſpection of a town hall, pariſh- 
church, market-place, or county pri- 
fon, which your common claſs of travel- 
lers are for ever running their heads into, 
in order to draw ſomething out of them, 
{hall not give riſe to ſuch ſhrewd remarks 
in a ſentimental rambler, as a beggar, 
ballad-ſinger, or a mountebank. He 
can change the deſerts of Arabia into a 
fruitful vale; and barren ſands become, 
by his magic power, more prolific in 
gems than the coaſts of Golconda, can 
boaſt.— In a word, it matters not, one 
ruſh, what ſcenes our Sentimentaliſt 
meets with on the road, but what he has 
to /ay about them. | 


Therefore, to begin. 
But the roads adjacent to yon 
great city are crouded with ſuch a con- 
courſe of people, ſhouting, crying, ſwear- 
ing, begging, joſtling; and obſtructed 
E 4 by 
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by ſo many vehicles of all ſorts and ſizes, 
that if a man had the fineſt ſet of ideas 
in the world, it is a thouſand to one a- 
gainſt his getting clear of the town with 
them. So that the only thing whichought to 
engage the attention, of even a /entimen- 
tal traveller, for the firſt mile or two, 
is, in my opinion, his own ſafety; 
for this comprehends, you know, the 
ſafety of all his future remarks and obſer- 
vations. I would adviſe him, therefore, 
to paſs through the 1nterſtices of the car- 
riages as cautiouſly, and make his eſ- 
cape as expeditiouſly as poſſible. 


Wurx he is ſomewhat enlarged, 
objects will paſs before him in a more re- 
gular ſucceſhon; and he may animad- 
vert upon them according to the humour 
which governs for the hour. And whe- 
ther he be in a merry, ſerious, benevo- 
lent, or ſplenetic mood, it is odds but 


he will find plenty of fuel to keep the 
flame alive. 


Ir 


If 


T 
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Ir was my lot — But I again cor- 
rect myſelf. A due attention to order 
requires me to furniſh you with ſome 
particulars relative to my intended ram- 
ble, before I ſet about theſe ſame re- 
marks and obſervations. | 


Lou may remember, my dear friend, 


I acquainted you, at our laſt interview, 


that my Æſculapius had perſuaded me 
to take a journey on horſeback, before 
the ſeaſon was farther advanced: And 
that I had accordingly been ſeeking after 
ſome Companion de Voyage to one of thoſe 
places of public reſort, where medicinal 
regimen takes the form of pleaſure. 


A $sCHEME, ſomewhat comformable 


to this deſign has, at length, fortunate- 
ly preſented itſelf. Miſs H of A—, 


a young lady whom you have often heard 
me mention with great friendſhip and 
reſpect, has received ſrom her father, a 


ſummons to return into the country : 
E 5 which 
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which the poor girl is obliged immediate- 
ly to obey; and change the glittering 
ſcenes of the gay town, for what ſhe 
deems a dull and inſipid receſs. Mrs. 
P——, and Miſs E-—, have, howe- 
ver, adminiſtered. ſome cordial to her 
ſpirits, by promiſing to accompany her, 
and ſpend the remainder of the ſummer 
at her father's houſe. Theſe ladies have 
been wiſhing ſome time to meet with a 
travelling Ciceſbeo; and I thought myſelf 
very fortunate in being able to offer them 
my ſervices. The conditions entirely 
correſpond with the intentions of my 
journey. Firſt, we are to ſpend a week 
or ten days at Buckingham, with a rela- 
tion of Mrs. P——'s: I ſhould rather 
ſay they, for my friend Charles and my- 
ſelf, ha ve determined to take up our head 
quarters at Stow. From thence we are 
to go to Matlock, Buxton, Chatſworth, 
and Mancheſter. At each place we are 
to ſtay as long as ſhall prove convenient; 
and in our journey to them, we are to 


make 


— a a a 
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.. make as ſhort ſtages, and as long pauſ- 
18 Y es as we ſhall find mutually agreeable; 
ne and when I am weary of my horſe, a 
. . corner in their poſt- coach is at my 
e- command. 

er | 

* Tuus much for our genera] plan. The 
L under plot is as follows. Several of our 
e friends have agreed to ſpend a parting 
1 day at Stow, near Buckingham, the ſeat 
ir of the Earl Temple; where we are to 
2 aſſemble on Saturday evening. The 


Weſtmoreland ladies, with one detach- 
ment of our auxiliary forces, are to ſer 
out early to-morrow- morning, deſigning 
to taxe Y/ind/or and Oxford in their route. 
Another detachment is to ſally forth from 
town early on Saturday morning. Ijudg- 
ed it moſt prudent to march as far as Ux- 
bridge this afternoon, that I may ſpend 
a day with a friend, and alſo gradually 
inure myſelf to the fatigues of travelling, 
according to the Latin adage, haſten flow: 
y; or, if you prefer the Italian, chi ve 

| piano 
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piano va ſano ; or in plain Engliſh, which 
I think quite as good, ſlow and ſure. My 
friend Charles“ is prevented from ac- 
companying me to this place, according 
to his propoſal ; however, he will be with 
me to-morrow evening, and on Saturday 
we proſecute our journey together to 
Stow, the place of general Rendezvous. 


_ I eRomisE myſelf great pleaſure from 
this expedition.— The party will conſiſt 
of intimate friends. Derbyſbire is a coun- 
ty I have often deſired to viſit, upon ac- 
count of its natural curioſities ; and where, 
if it anſwer my expectations, I intend to 
ramble for two or three weeks, as my good 
father did amongſt the wilds and precipi- 
ces of Weſtmoreland. —I feel my ſpirits, 
which have been fo long deprefled by ill 
fortune and ill health, diſpoſed to give 
themſelves a holiday. I believe, my dear 
friend, they would entirely recover their 
elaſticity, and be tuned to vibrate in uni- 
fon with every pleaſing object around me, 
| were 
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were you but with me. To compenſate 
for this diſappointment as much as poſſi- 
ble, I will religiouſly obſerve my promiſe, 
and convey to you as opportunity ſhall 
ſerve, ſuch a tranſcript of my journal as 
may appear intereſting or amuſing. 


Now then, my friend, you ſee me 
mounted in good earneſt : But before I ſet | 
forward, I beg leave to whiſper a word in 
your ear. It is only to inform you, that 
howeverI may manage my Steed, I intend 
to give the reins to my imagination. Tt 
is to be hoped, for the ſake of us both; 
that ſhe will never want a ſpur, though I 
believe ſhe will not often be ſo friſky as 
to demand a curb. It 1s poſſible that I 
may travel a great way without uttering 


a ſyllable, but ſhould the preſent talkative 


humour continue, I rather ſuſpect the con- 
trary. When you are tired of my corre- 
ſpondence, let me know it, for until you 
give me a friendly hint, I ſhall think my- 
ſelf licenſed to write on, though nonſenſe 
flow out with the ink. Adieu. 
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Uxbridge, July 14, 1769. 
To MARIA. 


My dear Friend, 


Tu IS ſentimental Hobby horſe 
ran away with me ſo faſt yeſterday, that 
I had like to have forgotten the principal 
deſign of my Letter ; which was to ſketch 
out the plan of our future journey. To 
ruſh into the very marrow of the ſubject at 
the firſt onſet, would be deemed, I ſup- 
poſe, contrary to every rule of regular hiſ- 
toriography; yet I thought it preferable 
to loſe ſight of theſe, than that ſo many 
fine thoughts ſhould be ſtifled in their 
birth, merely becauſe they came a little 
before their time. 


But 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bu r I am not much concerned about 
the above rules, provided I can obſerve 


thoſe of ſound policy. And may I not 


hope, Maria, that theſe few ſentimental 
ſtrokes at the beginning, are conſonant 
with the trueſt policy ? Have they not 
already operated like ready caſh to a 
young tradeſman; and by enabling me 
to anſwer the firſt demands, eſtabliſhed 
at once my credit for wiſdom ? And this 
point gained, I can afford, you know, 


to be as great an œconomiſt of it as I 


pleaſe. Every thing I ſhall advance in 


future, will doubtleſs have great weight, 
whether I deign to give my reaſons for it 
or not ; as the Capacity of doing good-ac- 


tions, renders a rich man equally rever- 
ed and careſſed, as if he exerted: it. In 


fine, if I have but eſtabliſhed my repu- 


tation with you as a Philoſopher, I ſhall 
poſſeſs a full right and title to talk non- 


ſenſe to the end of the chapter. 


In order to put this glorious. privilege 
into 


— — — — . 
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into full force, I was going to tell you 
yeſterday, that it was my lot to be in a 
metamorphorſical humour, on my journey 
to this place; if you will allow me to 
coin th2 fifth part of a word. Some De- 
mon, whether of Wiſdom or Folly, I ſhall 
leave you to determine, tempted me to 
turn Magician.—!'t muſt” be either one or 
the other by the way, for I abſolutely 
diſclaim all dealings with the Devil, as 
Prince of the Power of the Air; and ſhould 
I treat with him as the God of this World, 
I am not more devoted to his ſcrvice, I 
ſuppoſe, than many of my neighbours 
and therefore expect no diſtinguiſhed fa- 
vours from his hands. Be this as it 
W 1— 


IamvsED myſelf with taking off the 
ſh1], or external covering from ſeveral of 
the paſſengers I met on the road, and with 
peeping at the ſoul, as ſhe was buſted in 
raiſing the Bulwarks of Character and Ap- 
pearances; in order to entrench herſelf 

with 
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with ſnugger ſecurity, amongſt her fa- 
vourite vices and follies which lay behind 
them. 


How little, ſaid I, are we to credit the 
report which an outward ſhew makes ei- 
ther of human happineſs, or of the cha- 
racters of men! It is very poſſible that 
yon coachman is more at his caſe, under 
the garb of ſervitude, than the miſtreſs 
whom he drives, in her dominion. III 
try. Careleſsly waving my whip, which 
I find for conveniency, ſecreſy, and effi- 
cacy too, equal to the beſt Conjurer's 
Cap, Necromancer's Ring, or Enchan- 
ter's Rod of them all ;—the laſh of it en- 
circled a ſpoke of the Chariot-wheel, as it 
paſſed me. | | 


Tur Lady had, upon a ſuperficial 
view, a very venerable appearance. And 
I was tempted to imagine, that ſhe might 
be ſome happy devotee ; who, having made 
a voluntary reſignation of her place in the 
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gay circle of youth to her grand-daugh- 
ters, had bid adieu to the vanities of life; 
and by a regular attendance upon morn- 
ing and evening prayers, making cordi- 
als, elixirs, and plaiſters for the ſick and 
wounded, with other acts of charity, was 
laying up as large a ſtock of good works 
tor the other world, as her remnant of 
time would allow. 


Bur I am ſorry to ſay that my Horſe- 
whip, in this inſtance, proved an enemy 
to charity, It diſcovered to me, that tho” 
ſhe affected a placid dignity of counte- 
nance, yet, this was no other than a maſk 
to the deformed features of her character; 
which were compoſed of coquetiſh vani- 
ty, ſupercilious pride, and waſpiſh cha- 
grine. Her dreſs was fantaſtically gay; 
and her delicate boſom, which ſhe gra- 
ciouſly exhibited to every paſſenger, ſans 
ceremonie, ſtruck me, who am a profeſ- 
ſed lover of antiquity, with the veneration 
with which I ſhould contemplate a drum 

| that 
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that had ſerved many a campaign in the 


Marlborough wars. A prayer-book, with 


a treatiſe concerning the preſervation of 
beauty, lay on the fide of the ſeat, and a 
bottle of Circaſſian water on the other; a 
knotting-ſhuttle was in her hand, and a 
pocket looking-glaſs lay upon her lap. 
This ſhe frequently took up and laid 
down with a ſtrange mixture of compla- 
cency and p=tulance. The caſe was, Va- 
nity pointed out ſome remains of a 
fine face, but Truth diſcovered ſcenes 
ſhe did not wiſh to know. She ſaw, and 
ſhe ſaw with the deep ſt compunction, 
thatthe hoary handof Time had long been 
buſied in ſcattering a winter's froſt over 
her once auburn hair. She felt, and ſhe 
felt with anguiſh, his rough chiſſel tra- 
cing furrows in her brow. She had of- 
ten attempted, indeed, to interrupt the 
old gentleman in his work ; and ſhe vain- 
ly imagined that by the aff ſtance of 
paſtes, powders, combs, lotions, and 


perfumes, ſhe had counteracted his rude 


at- 
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attempts, or blunted the edge of his tools: 
while in fact ſhe was only allowing him 


an opportunity to ſharpen them the more. 


Often did ſhe endeavour, by languiſhing 
accents and practiſed ſmiles, to entice 
back the departing Cupids to lie in am- 
buſh in her locks, or ſhoot their arrows 
from behind her wrinkles. Furies were 
eager to occupy the poſt, thoſe young 
urchins found no longer tenable, 


PERHAPS I had taken her at a diſad- 
vantage; a late unfortunate accident 
might have contributed its ſhare towards 
the diſcompoſure which I ſaw predomi- 
nant in her countenance. The morning's 
employment has been to depoſit her plate, 
until the return of the next quarterage, 
with a pawn-broker of eminence, (fre- 
quently employed by the nobility) in or- 
der to defray the expences of a brilliant 
rout; in which ſhe was honoured with the 
company of perſons of the firſt diſtincti- 
on. But as no one can be compleatly 


happy 
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happy in the preſent chequered ſtate, this 
worthy perſonage hath alſo her misfor- 
tunes: For notwithſtanding every effort 
to diſplay her taſte and magnificence, 
ſhe was totally eclipſed the ſucceeding 
evening, by a lady whom ſhe is known to 
deſpiſe, and whom ſhe has often made the 
object of her ridicule, upon account of the 
inferiority of her rank and fortune. 


Tux thoughts of the Charioteer were 
entirely occupied about having his horſes 
properly trimmed againſt the next aſſem- 
bly-night; and if his miſtreſs will pleaſe 
to pay him his wages, which have been 
due theſe two months, he intends to buy 
himſelf a pair of ſecond-hand filver buc- 
kles upon the occaſion. And he pleaſ:s 
himſelf with the thoughts, that theſe, 
in conjunction with a pair of new white- 
ſtockings, will enable him to cut as bril- 
liant a figure among the Gentlemen of 
the Stable, as his miſtreſs in rivalling all 
the Belles in the Ball- Room. 
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Tux driver of a Weſt-Country waggon 
next engaged my attention. This man, 
quoth T, is condemned to quit his mid- 
night lumbers, and ſlowly to pace the 
dark and ſolitary road, even in the moſt 


E inclement ſeaſons, and that perhaps, 
merely to gain a ſorry pittance for a wife 


and numerous family; while his happy 
maſter is doubtleſs enjoying and enrich- 
ing himſelf at home, by means of the 


# hardſhips and fidelity of this his ſervant. 
As J approached towards him, I heard 
him chearfully carrolling to his team. Up- 
on ſlightly touching the hem of his frock 
S with my Rod of Intelligence, I found, 
chat a winter's great-coat, . with an oil- 


ſkinned hat, and a morning dram, were 
ſuffcient barriers agair.ſtrainand pinching 
froſts— chat early riſing, was by habit 
rendered a pleaſure ;—that his gains, tho' 
ſmall, were ſure; and that his only ſoli- 
citude was to drive the horſes with ſafety 


on the road, and take care of them at 


the inns. 
F Bur 
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Burr the proprietor is by no means an 
object of envy, Though the warm doy- 
ny bed yields to his limbs, and he can 
hear the winds whiſt'e around him, ſhel- 
tered from their rough blaſts, yet anxious 
cares baniſh ſleep from his eyes. Twice 
has he, partly by misfortunes, and partly 
by 1mprud-nc s, become a bankrupt; 
and he is now upon the brink of inevita- 
ble deſtruction. 


I then touched with my myſtic Inſtru- 
ment the carriage of a man of Quality, 
He ſat muſing and penſive in one corner 
of the coach, Doubtleſs here 1s ſome 
icheme on the carpet for the public good, 
thought I —He is deviſing ſome project to 
pay off the national debt.— 
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No; it is ſimply to leſſen his «wn, and 
ſtop the clamours of his numerous credi- 
tors. Hehas lately ſold two country ſeats, 
and mortgaged a third, merely to getrid 
of importunate viſtors. This would have 
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given him a little reſpite, had it not been 
for an unlucky oppoſition he met with in 
a borough ; where the vain ambition of 
bringing in his man, has not only ex- 
poſed him to the mortification of loſing his 
cauſe, but has thrown him again very 
conſiderably in arrears. He is now contriv- 
ing a new Viſto through ſome woods, to an- 
ſwer his immediate wants. The difficulty 
is to conceal the motive. For he has 
made ſo many openings and interſecti- 
ons, to defray his exigencies after a run 


of ill-luck at the gaming-table, or at New- 


market, that the ſound of the axe is al- 
ready become the jeft of the nejghbour- 
hood. 


As to his Poſtillion, Hilarity main- 
tained her ſeat upon his countenance, nor 
did ſhe fo much as flinch, at the briſk-ft 
flouriſhes of my ſoul-ſearching inſtrument. 


Hu next perſonage who paſſed me as 
I was ſauntering along the road, was a 


F 2 venerable 
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venerable Pontiff, well mounted upon a 
proud ſteed, with a footman behind him. 
He holds a vicarage of 500/. per any, 
preſented to him ſome years ago by a 
young Nobleman, to whom he had been 
travelling Tutor. As the tutor was a man 
of diſcretion, he knew when to accompa- 
ny his charge, and when to ſtay at the 
inn, and leave his pupil to purſue his 
own enquiries: And the pupil being a 
man of gratitude, has rewarded his fide- 
lity with the above living. The other 
day a ſecond benefice, of about 3000. per 
ann.in value, became vacant : and think- 
ing it might enable him to do more good 
in his day and generation, our pious Di- 
vine rode up to town with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition, to ſolicit the gift of it from his 
quondam Patron. 


Bur, unfortunately, the living was 
engaged long before the death of the in- 
cumbent, to a noble Lord; from whom 
the Patron expects conſiderable prefer- + 

ment 
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ment in the State : and this noble Lord 
has already given it to the brother of his 
miſtreſs, who has lately entered into holy 
orders. 


Our Clergyman is moralizing upon 
the various diſappointments the Children 
of God meet with in their Journey thro”. 
this wilderneſs. But to alleviate his af- 
fiction as much as may be, which is al- 
lowed to every man, provided only he 
makes uſe of /awfu! meaſures, he has 
formed a worthy reſolution of raiſing the 
tythes amongſt his dear pariſhioners, as. 
| ſoon as he ſhall return to the cure of Souls. 


* TAKE care, yourg Gentlemen, don't 
* ride over me.” 


Ger out of the way then, and be 
* d, Mr. Soberſides.“ 


* Very. well, Sirs, ſays I. This is 
* my revenge,” and I ſmack'd my whip: 
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OE of theſe gay ſparks, I found to be 
the fon of honeſt country parents. The 
extravagance of this hopeful youth, had 
ſoon exhauſted the little ſtore, their in- 
duſtry had been long in collecting. He 
has loſt, by his folly and inattention to 
buſineſs, ſeveral favourable opportunities 
of advancing himſelf in the world: and 
his only immediate proſpect is a voyage 
to the Eaſt Indies, in the capacity of a 
common ſailor; to avoid ſome very diſ- 
agreeable enquiries. 


Tux other is a Clerk in a counting- 


houſe. He has this morning robbed his 


maſter's deſk, to join a jovial party at a 
little diſtance from town. 


HuMANLTY caſt a veil over his future 
tot 


Bu r what chariot is that with the green 
ſhades drawn up in fo fine an Evening? 
The charioteer drives ſo remarkably flow 
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too, and ſeems to have ſomething of a 


leer upon his countenance ? 


at te 


My Magic Whip ſoon rendered the 
linds as tranſparent as glaſs. I beheld 
an elderly gentleman, aged /eventy-five, 


: of a very grave aſpect, amuſing himſelf 
E with a Miſs of Sixteen. He is not like 
E your young thoughtleſs Bucks, that are 
fond of oftentation, and that triumph in 
| their vices, No; when he ſtrays from the 
une of Right, he takes care ſtill to walk 
upon that of Prudence. He has a virtuous | 
| wife whom he would not willingly offend, 


eſpecially as part of her fortune is at her 
| own diſpoſal; and he has children, from 
| whom the cautious good man hides every 


appearance of evil. He therefore takes the 


following method of gratifying his youth- 
ful propenſities. 


Tus young Lady is boarded at a con- 
enient houſe on the road, where ſhe paſ- 
les for his niece. And beſides frequent 

3 viſits, 
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viſits, by way of enquiring after her health, 
he often gives her an airing inhis carriage, 
as he returns from town; where his buſi- 
neſs, real or feigned, generally calls hin 
twice or three times in a week. It is im- 
poſſible for the coachman not to ſuſpect; 
But his maſter knows how to keep him di- 
creet : And he finds it more advantageous 
to appear totally blind to what he cannot 
prove, than to hazard his maſter's diſplea- 
fure by imprudent inſinuations. 


Tur Girl, young as ſhe is, plays her 
part to admiration, She has the art to 
make a profitable capitulation at every 
interview. A new preſent, by way of ſub- 
duing the remains of her modeſty, or of 
pacifying her ſcruples, is always the term 
of freſh familiarities. He has been giv- 
ing her a pair of diamond ear-rings : and 
ſhe knows how to ſet down the extacy 
they inſpire to the proper ſcore. She 
holds them in the hand which amorouſly 


encircles his neck; and gives them every 
moment 
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moment ſuch tranſporting glances .and 
ogles, as were enough to make any man 
in his ſenſes, jealous of his own gift : But 
our Lecher 1s infatuated enough to attri- 
bute her tranſports, to the charms of his 
delicate perſon, and the fire of his conſti- 


tution. 


ONE incident made me ſmile. In the 
ardor of his careſſes, the upper ſet of the 
old gentleman's teeth fell into her lap“. 
This rendered him ſomewhat confuſed, 
but the girl with great prudence pitied his 
misfortune, and aſſiſted him in re-adjuſt- 
ing them. 


You will be ſurpriſed that a creature fo 
young, ſhould be miſtreſs of ſo much ad- 
dreſs: but a ſmall ſketch of her hiſtory 


will explain the myſtery. 


An accident ſimilar to this happened to a Lady 
recorded in Le Diable Boiteux, 


3 Sn 
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SHE is the only child of a Couple in 
middling circumſtances; who keep a 
ſmall chandler's ſhop, in one of - the out- 


ſkirts of the town. And as they are able. 


to leave their daughter 200 J. they were 
determined ſhe ſhould have a genteel edu- 
cation. To theſe parents ſhe is under o- 
bligations for her preſent advancement, 
They had the folly to place her out at 
one of the numerous board ing- ſchools for 
young ladies, where the ſame education 
is given to females in oppoſite ſpheres of 
life; and where every neceſſary accom- 
pliſhment for a kept miſtreſs, or a girl of 
the town, is carefully taught. 


Our Damſel, having good natural 
talents, made great proficiency in her 
learning. The firſt week ſhe thought 
herſelf a young lady, becauſe the Gou- 
vernante and all the miſſes gave her that 
appellation: In the ſpace of a month 
ſhe deſpiſed her parents as low-bred and 
vulgar animals, only fit to ſerve in a pet- 

ty 
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ty ſnop. In two months ſhe laughed at 
all domeſtic employ ments; ſcorned to 
take a needle in her hand for the ſervile 
offices of making a ſhirt, or hemming a 
nandkerchtiéf, or for any thing leſs than 
to work tambour, or the tent ſtitch. 
She next read romances—repeated love- 
verſes—learned foreign languages; that is, 
liſped the Lord's Prayer and the Creed 
in broken French—played half a dozen 
imperfect minuets on the ſpinnet—talked 
of young gentlemen—ſtored every cor- 
ner of her brain full of love, intrigues, 


elopements, &c. Thus was the, at the 
age of fifteen, rendered ripe enough to 
jump into the arms of the firſt gallant, 
who ſhould extend them for her reception. 


A French Journeyman Friſeur, who 
attended the ſchool, and whoſe green 
long-waiſted coat, clubb'd hair, work- 
ed - ruffles, fringed cravat, ſoftened and 
rendered unis by a general ſuffuſion of 


powder, entitled him to the character of 
JL. 
1:8 
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all-accompliſhed, ſoon found acceſs to her 
tender heart. And as it was not in his 
power to make her higher preſents chan a 
tortoiſe-ſhell comb, and a potof artificial 
bear's-greaſe, ſtolen from his maſter, the 
amour was rather at a ſtand. At this 
juncture, our old gentleman, being ſtruck 
with the amorous caſt of her countenance 
rather than with any particular beauty of 
perſon, thought her well qualified to rai(: 
his languid fires: and he made her 
ſuch offers as no girl of prudence-couit 
refuſe : Eſpecially as this fortunate-event 
enables her to indulge her favourite paſ- 
ſion alſo. For now it is in her power wo 
carry on the intrigue with her firſt gallant, 
at her eaſe; and repay herſelf, in the 
arms of. the youthful barber, for the. irk- 
ſome careſſes ſhe is obliged to beſtow 
upon her antiquated ſwain. 


Brnorp yender goes a briſk Spark, 
bowling along in his gay Phaeton, with 
all the pride of luxury and pleaſure. hs 
horſes fly like the ſoaming ſteeds of Apollo. 
IL ſmack' 
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ſmack'd my whip, and I found that al- 
tho' he has eſcaped with his life and 
limbs, yet he has overturned his fortune, 
and is driving headlong to infamy and 
want. 


SEEING a lame old man levelling the 
ruts with a ſpade, I rode up to him: but 
as he was without diſguiſe, my whip was 
uſeleſs. Anunreſerved converſation was 
ſufficient to furniſh me with a ſhort, but 
melancholy epitome of his life. The 
principal incidents of which were as fol- 
low: He was ſeized by a preſs-gang, 
in the beginning of the laſt war, and hur- 
ried on board a tender. Upon pleading 
carneſtly the miſeries in which a large fa- 
mily wou'd be involved by his abſence, 
the Lieutenant had.the humanity to pro- 
poſe, that if he would join the gang for 
a certain time, his releaſe ſhould after- 
_ wards be inſured to him. © No, faid he, 
[ would rather endure an injury than com- 
ut one.” After being expoſed to vari- 

ons 
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ous dangers, he loſt a leg in that cele- 
brated expedition againſt the Havannah, 
Vis ſhare of prize money amounted to 
5601. The hopes of returning to his wife 
and family with this treaſure, conſoled 
him for the loſs. He returned. 
His wife was dead.—His eldeſt fon had 
been happily reſcued from the infamy 
to which a pickpocket is expoſed, and 
ſent to ſea, by the directors of the inſti- 
tution in favour of deſerted children; 
where he was however accidentally drown- 
ed.--An elder daughter had been at ſervice, 
but was afterwards ſeduced, and dicd 
upon the town.— Three younger children 
had periſhed in a work-houſe.— His exi- 
gencies being great and public payment 
ſlow, he was neceſſitated to ſell for Ave 
pounds his title to fifry.—With this he 
commenced ſhoe-black. But trade ill 
ſucceeding, he bought a wooden limb, 
a pickaxe and a ſhovel; and now ob- 
tains occaſional employ from the ſuperin- 
tendant of the road, 


Tus 
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Tuus was this veteran in diſtreſs the 
only ſurvivor of a numerous family ; nor 
had he a diſtant relation to acknowledge 
him. He appeared as an 2/olated inhabi- 
tant of this Great Globe, or like the maſt 
of a wrecked veſſel, raiſing its head above 
a tempeſtuous ocean. 


Here, thought I, is miſery complete. 
But I ſoon learned how much appearan- 
ces had deceived me. A conſciouſneſs of 
having diſcharged his duty through every 
ſtage of action, and a releaſe from great- 
er ſufferings, has made the eve of his 
boiſterous life tolerably calm and ſerene, 
It is true he now depends, like the fowls 
of heaven, upon Providence and the re- 
turning day for his ſubſiſtence. Provi- 
dence and the returning day have not yet 
left him deſtirute. Bread ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy the rage of hunger, and the refreſh- 
ing brook to flake his thirſt, have been 


always in his power. Nor is it unfrequent 
that he dines luxuriouſly upon the offals 


of 
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of an ordinary, or the paſling tribute le- 
vied upon the Humane; which ſometimcs 
enables him to raiſe even an exhilarating 
draught. He ſleeps at night in barns 
and ſtables— yes, he /leeps, inſured by 
his poverty from loſſes by fire, nor were 
his ſlumbers ever diſturbed by the appre- 
henſion of midnight robbers. His pre- 
ſent deſires were abſorbed in longing for 
the refreſhing pint; for the day had been 
ſultry, and he was fatigued and thirſty. 
Theſe wants I ſoon ſupplied ; and a da- 
nation too trifling to be mentioned, ren- 
dered him happier. than numbers would 
be by the acquiſition, of thouſands. Hz 
threw the ſpade over his ſhoulder, and 
limped away . rejoicing, leaving the mor- 
row to take care for itſelf, 


But here comes Charles. Adicu. 


J. B. 
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—— Young day pours in apace, 
And opens all the lawny proſpect wide. 
Muſic awakes 
The native voice of undiſſembled joy: 
And thick around the woodlands hymns ariſe, 


Rouſed by the cock, the ſoon clad ſhepherd leaves 
His moſſy cottage—where with Peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold in order drives 


His flock, to taſte the verdure of the morn, 
"CuOMSON's SUMMER, 
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Stowe, July 16, 1769. 


To MARIA. 


A T that ſweet hour of Prime, 
when the Cock's ſhrill clarion admoniſhes 
the drowſy dairy-maid to awaken from 
her ſlumbers; and by the repetition of his 
harſh deteſted notes, diſturbs the delect- 
able dreams of Strephon's love and con- 
ſtancy, which had long poſſeſſed her amo- 
rous fancy, and which ſhe now yields up 
with a foreboding reluctance : 


| Wren the Neatherd, ſtarting 
from his humble mattras, ſtrewed on the 
floor, in the dark corner of a cobweb- 
mantled-room, peeps through the aper- 
tures, which accidents, or unlucky boys 
nave made in his mildewed windows, and 

be- 
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beholding the ſun has already tipt the lof- 
ty ſpire with gold, ariſes obedient to the 


wonted ſummons, and conducts the kine 


to their paſturage: 


Wurm the calm Village re-echocs to 
the ſounding horn, and the melancholy 
reſponſes of the lowing herd : 


Wurn the vigilant Shepherd 
winds over the woodlands to unfold his 
flock, that they may feed in luxurious 
liberty 


— WHEN the Lark labours his flight 
upwards, acquiring ſtability, and improv- 
ing his melodious notes, as every Chriſ- 
tian ought, the nearer he advances to- 
wards Heaven: 


Wurx the myriads of yonder 
thronged Metropolis, worn down by 
buſy cares, or exhauſted by criminal in- 
dulgencies, ſink in the arms of ſleep, 


and, for alittle ſpace, lie peaceable and 
in- 
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innocent, like the Chryſalis in its cone. 
—Save the prudent Citizen, whom the 
eaſtern ſky detects reeling from the ta- 
vern, or ſneaking from the ſtews, that 
he may maintain a conſcience void of 
offence towards MAN, and keep his cha- 
racter in due repair againſt the next elec- 
tion to ſome city honors ;—Save the vo- 
ciferating Watchman, who artfully an- 
ticipates the hour, that he may totter 
the ſooner to his ſordid ſhed ;,—Save the 
dire Sons of rapine, juſt retired to their 
ſecret haunts, and litigiouſly dividing 
their dangerous ſpoils ;,—Save the forlorn 
Daughters of infamy and want, who 
wandering from virtue and from peace, 
had laid down their wearied limbs in ſo— 
litary allies, and attempted to reſt their 
guilty heads, upon the hard, unfriend- 
ly ſtone; Save the aſſembled Children 
of induſtrious poverty, waiting withanxi- 
ous impatience to be draughted off by 
ſupercilious taſk-maſters, to the arduous, 
or hazardous employments of the day ; 

whether 
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whether to build or embelliſh the manſi- 
ons of luxury, themſelves with ſcarce 
a home; or to groan under burdens of 
proviſions, and furniſh their ſupeciors with 
plenty, themſelves nearly deſtitute of the 
neceſſaries of life ,—Save the thrifty Huſ- 
wife, who forſakes her couch to prepare 
the emblematic draught of bitterneſs ſor 
this family of toil ;—Save the ſooty In- 
fant, who, born to immediate woe, and 
ſtranger to thoſe ſoft indulgencies which 
tender years obtain from all, is driven 
from his ſqualid bed, and creeps along 
the ſtreets with naked limbs and feeble 
ſteps, crying his horrid trade with weak 
and plaintive voice. 


At this early infancy of day, did my 
animal ſpirits, invigorated by ſoſt repoſe, 
knock at the door of my ſenſes, and a- 
gain open their paſſagę to life and action. 


Bu r, my dear Maria, I find this Pega- 
ſus ſuch a hard trotting animal, to thoſe 
who 
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who are not much uſed to ride him, that 
| muſt abſolutely take breath, and be 
contented to inform you, in plain Eng- 
liſh, that between the hours of four and 
five in the morning, my companion and 
myſelf aroſe and proſecuted our Journey, 


By the way, what a glorious privilege 
it is to be a poet! How it enables a man, 
like a dexterous cook, who transforms a 
calf's head into excellent turtle-ſoup, to 
make the beſt of every thing; «nd fur- 
niſh from his own reſources, rich mate- 
rials to compenſate for the inſipidity of 
incidents. Some philoſophers have aſſert- 
ed, that the ſolid contents of the whole 
globe may be reduced to the compaſs of 
a middling ſized walnut. But I do ima- 
ginc that theſe dimenſions would be ra- 
ther too circumſcribed for common uſes ; 
and notwithſtanding its preſent ſpungi- 
neſs, there is a great advantage in the en- 
largement of its ſurface, ſo as to afford 
ample ſpace for towns, citics, paſturage, 


arable 
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arable lands, rivers, mountains, coun- 
tries, oceans, &c, In like manner, I 
humbly conceive, that, altho' the works 
of the moſt voluminous poet, would be 
reduced toa mere ſpeck, ſtripped of every 


adventitious ornament, and concentrat- 
ed to plain matters of fact, yet that the 
yariety of tropes and figures, pithy anti- 
theſes, animated deſcriptions, elegant 
circumlocutions, entertaining digreſſi- 
ons, and ſentimental reflections, more 
than compenſate ſor this increaſe of 
bulk. 


ISsnALL for the ſuture thereſore, 
with your leave, Maria, take the liberty 
of turning Poet, whenever the want of 
materials may render it convenient, 
But, I hereby ſolemnly engage, never 


to inſult your eyes with trivial occurren- 


ces, in the ſhape of a rhyming Journal. 
Heavens preſerve me from theſe crimes of 
a minor poet! this artificial combination 
of powerleſs words bordered with rhimes,' 
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as an elegant writer expreſſes it. By ad- 
hering to the ſaid reſolution, it is true, 
many valuable privileges muſt be given 
up. I ſhall be prohibited from enrich- 
ing my narratives with the particulars of 
a ſumptuous dinner, or the luxurious re- 
paſts of an evening, ſhould it ever be my 
good fortune to meet with them. For 
theſe are rhyming licences alone, A 
Rhymaſter, it 1s well known, may cele- 
brate a whole larder if he pleaſes, while 
we wnters of humble proſe may not ven- 
ture to do juſtice to a ſingle veal cutlet, 
or the cook that dreſſed it. This claſs 
of poets may intrude a large bill of fare 
upon their friends with impunity, per- 
haps with applauſe, if their Muſe has 
but the leaſt ſkill in ſerving up a diſh; 
and while they are ſo dexterous as to 
make the ſeveral articles of an entertain- 
ment agree at the end of the lines, they 
are allowed to retnain totally unconcerned 
about the diſorderly manner in which 
they may have ranged them upon the ta- 

G ble, 
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ble. And vainly do theſe gentry conceit, 
that the rch-arſal of what they cat or 
drank, is a high treat to their readers, 
provided they \ave acquired the knack 
of jingling tog ther the knives, forks, 
plates, glaſl.s, and bottles, 


I BEAR no man malice, Maria, nor do 
I envy theſe gentlemen ſuch privileges, 
But I muſt beg of them not to complain 
of the ſuperior difficulties of their art, 


and bemoan their reſtraints, as ſome of 


them do, as if all the hardſhips of com- 
poſition lay on their ſide: were this the 
caſe, I believe half of them could not 
be ſo merry.—Lct them lament as much 
as they pleaſe, their being ſhackled hy 
1yllables and rhymes, to the curtailing 
and maiming of many a fine ſentiment; 
—in my immble opinion, fix or eight 
feet are no deſpicable help to a lame 
- thonght; and ſure I am, that in many 
caſes, they would not have had a thought 


at all, if a lucky rhyme had not very 
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mercifully brought one with it. Often 
have I obſerved words jump with marve]- 
ſous addreſs into the cloſeſt connection 
with the preceding line, when a dull 


proſaiſt would have thought them at leaſt 


a dozen leagues diſtant, And I have 
ſelt myſelf as ſurpriſcd and diverted at 
their ſudden appearance, as a Clown at 
the theatre, when he bzholds Harlequin 
\caping upon the ſtage from the pit, out 
of a cloud, an egg-ſhell, a tomb, a 
cloak-bag, or a ſruit baſket. And in- 
deed the chief ſentiment they both bring 
with them is, b9w the deuce came you here! 


By x to return to my narrative. 


WurTHER my filent companion was 
diſturbed carlier than uſual, ſo that his 
animal ſpirits had not acquired force ſufh- 
cient to keep the doors more than half 
open; whether the fatigues of yeſterday 
were not ſlept away; whether it was his 
cuſtom to devote the firſt minutes to me- 
dation; or whether the want of a break- 
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faſt had prevented him from collecting 
his thoughts, hath not yet appcared, 
The utmoſt I know of this intricate ſh. 
ject is, that exc-pt thanking Heaven for 
a fine morning, and exp:-fing a fligh 
approbation of the country ſeats, plea(- 
ing lawns, and refreſhing rivulets, a; 
we paſſed them, ſcarcely was there a 
connected ſentence exchanged between 
us, until we arrived at MessENnpey, 


the place where we had appointed tv 
breaklaſt. 


A jo, hoſpitable-faced-landlord, 
ſiting upon a bench by the gateway of 
the inn, was the firit object that effectu. 
ally rouſed my companion from his re- 
verie. a 


«* Tris is the beſt ſign of good living 
we ſhall probably meet with in our wa), 
quoth Charles, and may I ſtarve if I pal: 
it by.” 


Tur landlord, perceiving us to direc 


. ] 
onr courſe towards his caravanſary, ad- 


vance 
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vanced with a manly freedom, and per- 
formed all the duties of his office with a 
politeneſs, which indicated him to poſ- 
ſeſs the genuine ſpirit of hoſpitality. 


My friend, actuated by ſomething of 
an inſtinctive impulſe, ariſing I ſuppoſe 
from a reſemblance of character, ſprung 
from his horſe, and gave our hoſt as cor- 
dial a ſhake by the hand, as if he had 
been the intimate of his childhcod ; al- 
ledging with a jocular but inoffenſive 
tone, that his ſoul ſat with as much eaſe 
and dignity on his countenance, as his 
portly corporation had lately done upon 
the bench. : 


CHaRLEs was ſo ſtruck wich the man- 
ner of his addreſs, that he could not for- 
bear giving it a paraphraſe, as we walked. 
up the yard together. How different 
arethe ideas conveyed by the modeſt wel- 
come of our honeſt hoſt,” ſays he, com- 
pared with the vociſerations of a buſtling 

& 2 land- 
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landlady, who would have alarm'd the 
whole neighbourhood in five minutes, be- 
cauſe two gentlemen think fit to take a 
breakfaſt with her; and who, by the 
loudneſs of her voice, and the violence 
of her geſtures, would have given much 
ſtronger indications of ſelf-confidence, 
than of ſolicitude to oblige her, gueſts. 
Nor is it the ſoft inſinuating tone of an 
impoſing ſcoundrel, whoſe fawning ac- 
cent, and ſervile air would have ſuggeſt- 
ed, Gentlemen, you are as welcome 
to my houſe as the heedleſs fly to the web 
of the inſidious ſpider. I give you leave 
to treat me with what indignity you 
pleaſe; I ſhall only ſeek repriſals in the 
items of your bill,” Whereas this open 
fare declares, © I am glad to ſerve eve- 
ry one of my ſpecies, who wears a de 
cent form, and am as ready to adminiſ- 
ter to your wants, as an hoſpitable caſ- 
tern to refreſh the ſpirits, and rejoice the 
hearts of the weary pilgrim. And tho' 
lam under a neceſſity to receive a gra- 

tuity, 
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tuity—for it is by taxes levied upon you, 
that lam enabled to accommodate 0- 
thers; yet I promiſe you my accommo- 
dations ſhall demonſtrate, which of us will 
receive the greater bencfit of the two.” 


You perceive by this ſpecimen, that 
my companion makes ſome pretenſions to 
kill in phy ſiognomy. Indeed he conſi- 
ders it as an invariable axiom, that 
woRDs are entitled to no other credit, 
than what their accompaniments Can pro- 
cure them. Verbal expreſſions, he re- 
marks, do little more than propoſe the 
SUBJECT; it is the countenance, the 
tone of voice, the accent, the geſture, 
which interpret their genuine ſignification. 
Pilicy may dictate the one, but it is na- 
ture which dictates the other. And alas, 
adds my moraliſt, what is the ſtudy of 
humanity more, than learning how to de- 
teck mankind in the act of giving them 
(elves the lie! 


G 4 Ounr 
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Ou nx hoſt really proved an exception 
from this too general rule, according to 
my friend's expectations. Finding we 


were diſpoſed to take a walk, while our 
| breakfaſt was preparing, he undertook 


to be our guide, and ſhewed us the little 
{ingularities of the place, which are al- 
ways the pride of the inhabitants, and 
frequently a tranſient amuſement to the 
idle paſſenger. He then conducted us to 
his farm, and pointed out to us the altera- 
tions and improvements he had lately 
made upon the premiſes. Afterwards 
he led us into his garden, and entertained 
us with exlubiting divers aſſortments of 
curious plants, fruits and flowers; and 
he ſeemed to think himſelf aniply repaid 
for his attendance, by thoſe genuine ex- 
pteſſions of approbation, which the neat- 


neſs, variety, and taſte, exhibited in this 


delightful ſpot, extorted from us. 


Tur upper part of this garden was ter- 
minated by a large and commodious al- 


Cove, 
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cove, elegantly furniſhed, commanding 
an extenſive and variegated proſpect over 
the adjacent meadows, The landlord, 
perceiving that we were charmed with 
the ſituation, courteouſly propoſed that 
the waiter ſhould ſerve up our break- 
faſt there ; which propoſition we chearful- 
ly accepted. 


On for the pen of my worthy Sire, to 
deſcribe this enchanting ſcene, to do juſ- 
tice to the bread and butter and delicious 
cream, to raiſe up ſome fair philoſopher 
to pour out the tea, and captivate our 
hearts! But this our fate forbade. - And 
altho' gallantry requires me to acknow- 
ledge, Maria, that nothing can atone for 
ſuch a loſs, yet truth will oblige me to ob- 
ſerve that elegance, tranquility, and a 
plenty of the genuine luxmits of nature, 
had taken their ſeats within this rural teng- 
ment, while the gay parterre, contraſt- 
ed by the wilder beauties of fields, hills, 
and woods, gave a del:Ctable reliſh to 
our repaſt. 

G 5 Tus 
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Turst ſcenes were much too pleaſing 
to be loſt upon my lively companion, 
They © unſroze the genial current of his 
foul,” and ſet at liberty his ſportive ſatire 


Muo can forbear,” quoth he, as we 
were ſitting together at the tea-table, 

„making invidious compariſons—as a 
lover of filrb would term them between 
this houle of elegant hoſpitality, and moſl 
of the inns in town ?—where every {ur- 
rounding object reminds you of a pri/on / 
—where darkneſs and dirt are ſworn 
friends, and inſeparable companions ! 
here, upon your arrival, you are hur- 
ried from the vehicle through ſcents, and 
lights obſcene, into a nook ycleped, a par- 
lour, but to judge from appearances, you 
would take it to be the mongrel breed 


of a garret, in ſome fortuitous conjuncti- 
on with a watch-houſe. The light, or ra- 
ther darkneſs vijiblo of this commodious 
apartment, is either borrowed from the 


har —which indeed is but equitable, fince 
the 


%- 


th 
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la 
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the bar was borrowed from the room; — 


or it is catched, like rain water, from the 
roof of the building, filtered through a 
layer of ſmoke, plenteouſly ſpread upon 
the lattice. Happy are thoſe who can en- 
joy the day thrown off from a whitened- 
wall; and peculiarly favoured indeed, 1s 
the apartment that catches a glimpſe of 
the riſing or ſetting ſun, reflected from the 
caſement of an oppoſite garret window. 


« Ix ſome ſuch gloomy cell, you fit 
down to your turbid tea and rancid toaſt, 
if you can find them; and if you can 
perſuade yourſelf that nd cups, and a 
ſilver milk-pot are equivalent to good 
cheer, you may chance to make a hearty 
meal.” 


CHARLES was now entered-into the 
very ſpirit of his ſubject; and as ſoon as 
we had taken our leave of the hoſt, and 
were advanced to a convenient diſtance 
from Mefſenden, he began to cult in his 

tem- 
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temporary enlargement from the great ci- 
ty, in a ſtile, and with ſuch an empha— 
ſis, that a ſtranger to his character would 

perhaps have called in queſtion the ſound- 
neſs ol his intelle&ts, © With what plea- 
ſure, my friend Buncle, do I turn my 
back upon yon melancholy priſon !— 
upon thoſe regions of fuliginous vapour! 
that aſylum of ſharpers that hot-bed 
of Satan! from whence he transfers a 
plenteous nurſery of. venemous plants, in- 
to a ſtill warmer ſoil Upon yon ſuburbs 
of the infernal world! A, vile colony of 
Beelzebub, ſtocked with the ſurplus of 
his own nefarious territorics!” 


IDeEs1RED my ranting philoſopher to 
compoſe his mind a little; and hinted to 


him that working himſelf up into ſuch a 
ferment, was not the way to enjoy this 


enlargement. 


« You are miſtaken,” ſays he,” © mine 
is not the language of anger, but of tri- 
| umph . 
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umph ; and by .raiſing ſuch images in my 
mind, as I think moſt deſcriptive of that 
villainous ſpot, I enjoy ſtill greater luxury 
in the contraſt. 


Can I bchold,” continues he,“ this 
ſplendid ſoul of day, whom, had he not 
a maker, I would this inſtant adore, ariſ- 
ing with new vigor over thoſe harveſt- 
crowned hills, as if he had recruited his 
ſtock of bleſſings by his ſlumbers in the 
Ocean ?—Can I contemplate variegated 
nature briſk and chearful at his approach, 
turning towards him to welcome his ar- 
rival, and like an affectionate bride, ta- 
citly acknowledging that nothing but hrs 
return was wanting to make her happy? 
Can I view the beauteous face of the 
creation, — enjoy the cheary light of Hea- 
ven, wander over the widely extended 
proſpect, where the wiſdom and benefi- 
cence of the Almighty appzars in every 
part, and proclaims good-will to all ?— 
Can I ſec] the ſalutary and invigorating 

breeze, 
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breeze, rendered ſtill more grateful, by 
catching exhalations from thoſe fragrant 
bloſſoms, and bringing with mit all the 
odours of the fields? Can I hear the 
wild muſic of the ſprightly ſongſters, 
whilſt they are pouring forth notes of gra- 
titude to their Creator, rejoicing in the 
gift of their little beings? Can I once 
more, enjoy the bleſſings congenial with 
our frame, and which God benęvolently 
intended to be the inheritance of man, 
without entertaining a molt ſovereign con- 
tempt for the depraved taſte of a grovel- 
ling Citizen? - Who, inſtead of walking 


at large, like a free creature of Heaven, 


and beholding the open face of day, pre- 
fers the confined, gloomy, ſuffocating 
noiſy manſions of the town ſubmits to 
be jammed in between two parallel walls, 
commanding no larger proſpect than the 
diſtance of five yards in width, and 
twenty or thirty in length! wherc all 
the varicty he can boaſt, is ſrom ſtreets 
to lanes, from lanes to allies, and from 
allics 
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allies to courts ! and where, when he 
chances to lift his eyes Heavenwards, 
he ſeems as if he was peeping through 
the chaſms of a cavern! where the 
moſt luxurous of the inhabitants are ob- 
liged, in order to obtain a little enlarge- 
ment, to build their manſions in a ftable- 
yard, and in the full contemplation of 
a dunglull here the air they breathe is 
ſcarcely other than a crrcumambient com- 
mon-ſewer , ſo that it is a queſtion whe- 
ther it be purified, or contaminated by 
its having been already received and diſ- 
charged from a thouſand different pair of 
lungs ?——where your ears are inſulted 
by numberleſs harſh diſcordant ſounds, 
and your ſight is afflicted by inceſſant 
ſcenes of irremediable diſtreſs here, 


in a word, the capricious inhabitants 
forego every genuine gift of Heaven, 
every /uxury of NATURA, every thing 
that wears the appearance of clcanlineſs, 
peace, and tranquility, in order to poſ- 
els 1. few artificial conveniencics, which 


efle-. 
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effeminate manners, and a depraved 
taſte alone have rendered neceſſary.— 
The rural Beggar, who wanders from 
village to village, depending upon the 
precarious bounty of others, though he 
knows not where he ſhall dine, when he 
ſhall dine, or whether he ſhall dine at all, 
upon ſumming up the account, would, 


in my humble opinion, appear the rich- 


er man. 


Oos Orator was going to enter upon 
the ſecond diviſion of his ſubject, which 
I fear would not have been very favour- 
able to the morals of a Citizen, had not 
our arrival at Z/endover, and the ſcenecs 


which engaged our attention there, inter- 


rupted his harangue. 
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—— Fornix tibi & unQa popina 
Incutiunt urbis deſiderium video; & quod 
Angulus iſte feret piper, & thus ocids uva. 


Ho R. Lib. I. Epiſt, 14. 
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Stowe, July 16, 1769. 


To MARIA. 


V O U had reaſon to expect, Ma- 
ria, by the concluſion of my laſt epiſtle, 
that I ſhould have procecded immediately 
to deſcribe the ſcene at Wendover. But 


my conſcience will not permit me to be 
ſo inſufferably unpolite, as to addreſs a 


Lady upon ſubjects which have the leaſt 
connection with politics. Yet in order 
at once to gratify your curioſity, and ſe- 
cure my honor, I will refer you to the in- 
cloſed, addreſſed to my worthy friend 
Franklin, junior, whoſe honeſt and pub- 
lic ſpirit will not ſuffer him to deem a lit- 
tle common ſenſe, and a few plain truths, 
flowing immediately from the heart, to 

be 
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be the language of ſedition, or of unwar- 
rantable diſcontent. Aslong as he agrees 
with me, and Mr. Pope, you ſce ] place 
him in good company, that 


* Yorth makes the Man,—the want 
* of it, the Fellow, 
The reſt is all but leather and Prunella,” 


he will ſuffer me to pour forth my indig- 
nation againſt what my Dictionary calls 
villainy, tho' it may be found in men 


„Stuck o'er with Titles, and hung 
round with Strings.“ 


Bu r, perhaps you may think me guil- 
ty of a tranſgreſſion againſt a more impor- 
tant rule of propriety, in writing to you 
from this place, without having firſt an- 
nounced my arrival in due form. Sure- 
ly, Maria, I need not already remind 
you, that we Sentimentaliſts claim the 
privilege of ſaying what we pleaſe when 
we pleaſe; and that if we ſaid any thing 

in 
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in the common way, we ſhould loſe our 
charter. In the preſent caſe, however, 
be aſſured that I am ſolely governed by 
the love of regularity. Therefore am J 
determined not to let you know a word 
concerning our ſafe arrival, and having 
met with all our friends in health and 
ſpirits, until the order of my journal ſhall 
lead me to the ſubject : Yet I muſt 
tell you one thing which pleaſes me much: 
there is a proſpect of our ſtaying here 
ſome days longer than was at firſt propoſ- 
ed. This unexpected change in our plan, 
will afford me more frequent opportuni- 


ties of writing to you : and by a proper . 


coconomy of my time, by riſing early and 
employing two or three uninterrupted 
hours in the morning, together with a 
frugal management of rhe ſcraps and 
gleanings of the day, I hope to be able, 
not only to keep pace with the incidents 
of my journey, but to ſhew by my lucu- 
brations, that I am ſomething of a pbilo- 
ſopher, as well as hiſtorian, 


I HAVE 


——_ 
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I-HAvs taken poſſeſſion of an apart- | 


ment, or Dormitory] hope the name 
will not diffuſe any of its morphetic qua- 
lities.— the ſituation of which is delight- 
ful. My windowsadmit the morning ſun, 
and command ſuch an extenſive proſ- 
pect, that the eye can ſcarcely diſcern 
the diſtant hills from irregular fleecy 
clouds ſpread upon the ſkirts of the Ho- 
rizon, The fertile country around me 
is beautifully diverſified with woods, rivu- 
lets, rich paſturage, and fields of yellow- 
ing grain, and populated by the carly 
ſons and daughters of chearſul labour. 
In the incloſures adjacent to the houſe, 
or upon the fore-ground of this landſcape, 


I am preſented with a pleaſing ſight of the 
jocund hay-makers, who, as Thom- 


ſon expreſſes it, 


——*< rake the green appearing ground, 
&« And drive the duſky waves along the mead. 
« The ruſſet hay- cock, riſing thick behind 


cc In order gay. While, heard from dale to dale, 
© Wak- 


10 


« 
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« Waking the breeze, reſounds the blended 
voice 


« Of happy labor, love, and ſocial glee.” 


You may imagine, my dear Mana, 
that a ſituation like this is by no means 
favourable to the office I am about to im- 
poſe upon myſelf ; which is no other than 
to fit as umpire between my friend Char- 
les and the poor inſulted Citizens. It is 
extremely difficult, I will allow, to ob- 
ſerve an exact neutrality, or maintain a 
nice bias of judgment, only to be pre- 
ponderated by truth, in queſtions concern- 
ing which the ſentiments and taſte are al- 
ready formed, and the choice finally made. 
But it is yet more fo, in a ſituation and 
a flow of ſpirits, diſpoſing me to vindicate 
theſe deciſions. Can one who deteſts Ci- 
ties, be ſuppoſed to ſay much in their de- 
tence? who admires to a degree of En- 
thuſiaſm, the ſimple and yet majeſtic, 
the irregular and yet harmonious, the 
lent and yet enlivening ſcenes of nature, 
can he be expected to advance any thing 


IN 
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in favour of /ath and plaifter, brick and 
timber, ranged in irregular parallels, and 
called ſtreets ? or in oblong, oval, or 
rhomboidal forms, and called ſquares ? 
—Can a profeſſed admirer of meander- 
ing rivers, flowery meads, bleating 
flocks, lowing herds, the pleaſures of the 
ſpring, the joys of harveſt, the luxuries 
of autumn, the hardy diverſions of winter, 
the beauteous proſpects of nature, the riſ- 
ing and ſetting ſun, the variegated clouds, 
paſs any flattering verdict upon confuſi- 
on, riot, noiſe, darkneſs, confinement, 
and ſmoke ? Difficult as this taſk may be, 
Maria, I have reſolved to attempt it. 


A principle of honeſty obliges me to 
acknowledge, that my lively friend can- 
not be acquitted of partiality in his repre- 
ſentations. He has raiſed thoſe images, 
and expatiated upon thoſe objects alone, 
which correſpond with his own concepti- 
ons, without touching upon either the 
diſagreeable ſcenes that neceſſarily accom- 


Pan) 
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pany ſome parts of a country life, or the 
ſeveral advantages and attractions in the 
city, which ſerve as a counterpoiſe to thoſe 
inconveniencies he makes the ſubject of 
his wanton ridicule: whereas it is alone 
by forming juſt compariſons, that a true 
eſtimate can be obtained. 


Lu r us therefore ſee what may be urg- 
ed on the other ſide of the queſtion. 


Muy not an advocate for the metropo- 
lis alledge, that of the many praiſes be- 
ſtowed upon a rural life, /ome at leaſt are 
due to that ſcience, and to thoſe improve- 
ments which frequently originate in cities, 
and from thence extend their pleaſurable 
effects to the country ?——that the prin- 
ciples of agriculture, and a taſte for gar- 

ening themſelves, receive their higheſt 
perfection from the colliſion of geniuſes 
collected together in owns *—and that 
were the Ruſtic entirely left to his own 
improvements, no man of taſte would be 
fond of viſiting his territori2s ? 
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SHou LD this argument ſeem too remote 
from the ſubject, the City advocate may, 
with a more immediate appearance of 
reaſon, maintain, that your poets and 
painters ſelect the choiceſt materials alone 
for their flattering deſcriptions; by which 
they deceive the ſimple and inattentive 
into a perſuaſion that the ruſtic life is 


a conſtant round of innocent pleaſures 


and amuſing ſcenes; that peace, plen- 
ty, fine proſpects, perpetual ſunſhine, 


or green trees, ſhady groves, and 
cooling caſcades, juſt as he pleaſes, are 
the uninterrupted portion of the rural 
ſwain.—He might aſlert, that no man as 
yet has attempted the praiſ:s of a cow- 
houſe or a dunghill,—nor of a hog-ftye, 
either for its cleanlineſs, muſic, or odori- 
ferous vapors and that, altho' a gene- 
ral idea of tranquility and abundance 
may be excited by the praſpect of a far- 
mer's yard, yet moſt paſſengers of a 


cleanly deportment, will chuſe to take a 


con- 
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conſiderable circuit, rather than paſs thro? 
it —and he might add, that whatever 
his Muſe may like, the Poet himſelf 
would not be fond of riſing carly, and 
treading after the heavy-heeled plowman 
until evening, over fallowed lands, in a 
bleak, driſly, winter's day. 


May he not farther ſuggeſt, Maria, 
that the moſt paſſionate deſcribers of rural 
felicity, have ſtill betrayed their attach- 
ment to Cities? that Pope, notwithſtand- 
ing he pronounces, 


„Happy the man, who to theſe ſhades 
„ retires, 

* Whom Nature charms, and whom the 
«© Muſe inſpires,“ 


was well reſigned to kave his ſhades, 
Nature, and the Muſes, ſor the noiſe 
and buſtle of the town? For, does he 
not boaſt, 


H 2» ** Envy 
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« En-y muſt own I live amongſt th. 
“Great?“ 


Kir 
and does not all the world know that the ſat 
Great are ſeldom or never at their coun- cat) 
try ſeats? The Mantuan Swain too was iro, 
very fond of creeping to the court of Irie 
Auguſtus. Horace wrote ſeveral of his anc 
beſt pieces in celebration of à country ime 
life, when he was at Rome.“ And it is con 
affirmed, that the nature-loving Tou- nec 
SON, compoſed that eras upon early the 
riſing, whe 

plac 
KFalſely luxurious, will not man awake,” tant 
not only in the centre of the city, but in bid 
the centre of his bed, at noon day, and ſhro 
that in the very middle of a fine ſummer. Vape 

_ - I 
O Rus, quando ego te aſpiciam ? ous, 
Sat. 6. B. II. char 

Me quamvis Lamiæ pietas, & cura moratur, &c. mine 
—— tamen i/tuc mens animuſque agai, 
Fert 8 we u 
Lib. J. Epiſt. 14. pal « 
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BuT methinks I hear you object, This 
kind of reaſoning 1s ſophiſtical, and un- 
ſatisfactory. It is at beſt a defence of a 
city life in general, rather than of the me- 
tropolis in particular, againſt which your 
friend has chiefly pointed his artillery , 
and although it be acknowledged that 
ſmaller cities may have their pleaſures and 
conveniences, ſtill to be enjoyed in con- 
ection with the various advantages which 
the country affords, yet, you will aſt, 
what ſuperior attractions are there in a 
place where the majority of the inhabi- 
tants muſt, as long as they continue there, 
bid adieu to nature, and everlaſtingly 
ſhroud their heads in darkneſs, and cloudy 


vapour? 


I aNsweR, theſe are many and vari- 
ous, well adapted toa variety of taſtes and 
characters. Some of them indeed are cri- 
minal, others merely frivolous, and others 
again of a laudable nature. If you pleaſe, 


we will take a curſory view of the princi- 
pal ones, 


3 FIRST 
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FirsT then, the Gay and the Ambious, 
whoſe enjoyment 1s centered in making a 
figure in the world; who are willing to 
embrace a thouſand miſeries if they may 
but appear happy ; theſe will naturally 
croud to the metropolis, as to the proper 
theatre of exhibition. That place anſwers 
their purpoſe the beſt, which contains the 
largeſt number of eyes; and without a 


ſpark of benevolence in their natures, | 


would a univerſal þl:ndneſs, render them 
compleatly wretched, Now, it is a ſelſ- 
evident propoſition, that thoſe who place 
their happineſs in the admiration of others, 
muſt remain ſtrangers to pleaſure, where 
there is no one to admire, The beauties 
of Creation can wear no charms to thoſe 
whole attention is perpetually turned upon 
themſelves. Lawns, groves, and rivers, 
neither compliment nor flatter ; but to 
this claſs of beings, all other language is 
inſipid. With impatience, therefore, do 
they fly to a ſpot where that dialect chiefly 
abounds. 


But 
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BuT the inconvemiencies attending fo 
great a conflux of the rich and gay are 
obvious. Their multitudes pall upon the 
ſight, until an equipage and a dray cart 
paſs equally unnoticed by the ſatiated in- 
habitants. Or, ſhould ſtudied ſplendor and 
magnificence be ſufficient to awaken the 
attention of the publick, yet, if I may ex- 
preſs myſelf learnedly upon the ſubject, 
thoſe rays of admiration are unhappily 
divided and fub-divided into a thouſand 
enfeebled and diverging fragments, which 
each fondly wiſhes to be collected in one 
focus, and centered upon himſelf. 


Wir theſe we will aſſociate the num- 
bers who conſider Pleaſure as the firſt bu- 
lineſs, the worthy purſuit of life. And to 
ſuch London is the grand mart of plea- 
ſures, the very Paradiſe of Mahomet ; 
where they may revel the whole circle of 
the hours, in ſcenes of the moſt refined, 
or of the groſſeſt diſſipation. They may 
wander from morning exhibitions, and 
H 4 idle 
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idle amuſements innumerable, to plays, 
operas, balls, concerts, drums, routs, ri— 
dottos, taverns, gaming tables, brothels, 
&c. until they have exhauſted the largeſt 
patrimony, the moſt promiſing health, 
and their whole ſtock of credit, character, 
and morals, 


Tux Town affords a tranſient enter- 
tainment to the occaſional viſitor, who is 
amazed at a mode of living ſo oppoſite to 
native ſimplicity. The buſtle of the city, 
the ſplendor of the ſhops, the parade of 
buſineſs, the variety of carriages and equi- 
pages, the immenſe congreſs of people, 
ſtrike him as a ſuperior kind of per/pec- 
tive box, or magic lanthorn; and he cites 
upon his return, the wondrous tales of 
what he has ſeen and heard, to his liſten- 
ing and aſtoniſhed family 


Tue Metropolis is alſo the ſtage of ac- 
tion for a man of buſineſs, whoſe principal 
object is the accumulation of wealth; and 

| who, 
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who, ſportſman like, places all his bliſs in 
the purſuit, being deſtitute of either leiſure 
or taſte, for the proper enjoyment of his 
wealth. A man of this character cares 
not where he Fives, nor how he lives, pro- 
vided he can but engroſs the means of liv- 
ing; and let him but pyſe/s a large num- 
ber of the 7ickets of enjoyment, he is by 
no means anxious whether they be ever 
drawn prizes, or not, The whole extent 
of his deſires is to make a figure upon the 
Change; to render the Firm of his Houſe 
familiar to both the Indies; to be able to 
influence the price of a commodity, and 
to affect the riſe and fall of ftocks, I 
need ſcarcely obſerve that, to one of this 
complexion, London is as it were the im- 
portant ſpot, the point, the fulcrum on 
which he may place his commercial lever, 
and where, provided his lever have a ſuf- 
ficient purchaſe, he may be able to do 
what Archimedes wiſhed {or in vain, move 
the whole world at will. 


H 5 Tas 
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Tux City is the moſt encouraging mart 


for ſuperior abilities in all departments. 
It is a place that gives an equal chance to 
every trade and profeſſion; where the 
meaneſt of employments may become the 
ſources of wealth; and where taylors, 
chimney-ſweepers, old-cloaths-men, hair- 
dreſſers, and empirics, ſometimes acquire 
affluence, and often enjoy the privileges 
of being ranked in the claſs of gentlemen, 
But the misfortunes and inconveniencies 
are, — the man who brings his talents up 
to ſale, is often ſtarved before he can find 
a purchaſer.— The arts are generally en- 
couraged in an inverſe proportion to their 
utility; and thoſe which moſt adminiſter 
to the luxuries and vices of mankind, are 
the moſt certain of rapid ſucceſs.—The 
forward and ſelf-conſequential wreſt from 
the rich and powerful, that patronage 
which is due to modeſt worth alone. — 
The ingenious artizan and manufacturer 
has ſuch temptations to indolence, extra- 
vagance, and profligacy, as greatly en- 

danger 
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danger his complete ruin. He who is 
able to furniſh the requiſite ſum to ſet 
theſe various hands at work, often be- 
comes as rich as Crœſus by Heir ingenu- 
ity, while the promoters of this abundance 
ſuffer all the miſeries of dependance, and 
the inſults of capricious wealth. And 
the unſucceſsful adventurer will ſoon be 
left to bewail his ill- fortune ar his raſh- 
neſs, in a loathſome jail, unaſſiſted, un- 
heeded, and unlamented.“ 


LonpoN is the happieſt place of re- 
ſort for the numerous gangs of ſharpers 
and ſwindlers, of diff-rent denominations, 
It is here they may occupy their various 
honourable profeſſions, —appear in a thou- 
ſand ſhapes and characters with great ſe- 
curity, - may aſſuredly meet with unſuſ- 
picious dupes in abundance, correſpon- 
dent to the characters they aſſume: and 


The humane Society for the Releaſe of Per- 
ſons impriſoned for Small Debts, inſtituted ſince 
the above was written, in ſome meaſure mitt- 
gates the ſeverity of this remark. . 
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by frequent acting, they will become ſo 
perfect in their parts, as to be able to de- 
ceive, if poſſible, e very elecl, I mea: 
of Mercury, Maria. 


VIII theſe we will aſſociate the whole 
tribe of thieves, pickpockets, houſe- 
breakers, girls abandoned to vice, bul- 
lies, hireling conſtables, and trading 
juſtices, who conſpire rogether to be the 


terror and peſt of all decent and ſober 
families. 


BATCHELoks and ſingle men, whoſc 
circumſtances, or whoſe apprehenſions of 
burning their fingers with Hymen's torch, 
will not ſuffer them to enter into the con- 
jugal ſtate, eaſily, and 00 eafily find in 
Town all their wants ſupplied. The 
whole City is their own, if either the 


proper uſe or the abiſe of any thing de- 


ſerves that title. The Philoſopher's cha- 
racter of a good man, he is always at 
home,” may in a certain acceptation, be 


claimed by them, if they be entitled to no 
other. 
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other. For they may breakfaſt in one 
place, dine in a ſecond, ſup in a third, 
lodge in a fourth, or not lodge at all, with- 
out being miſſed or reſponſible to any one. 
It is here that their virtue is put to the ut- 
moſt proof — that goodneſs, where it is 
poſſeſſed, ſhews itſelf to be the genuine 
offspring of an upright heart and juſt prin- 
ciples, and not the illegitimate produce 
of prudential regard to character And 
it is here alſo, that an unblemiſbed reputa- 
tion, and foul deeds, are by no means in- 
compatible; and that prudence, decorum, 
and hypocriſy, may long ſerve a man in- 
ſtead of all the abſtemious virtues! 


ANp yet, Maria, notwithſtanding their 
apparent liberty, theſe roving privileges 
ſoon grow irkſome. They are for ever 
ſtrangers to the dear delights of the ſocial 
ſtate, and the enjoyments of a well regu- 
lated family. He that is indiſcriminately 
at home, 1s never at home, and he feels 
himſelf a ſtranger, or a viſitor, amidſt his 
cloſeſt connections. 


To 
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To the buſy Politician, who leaves all 
domeſtic affairsin confuſion, to ſettle thoſe 
of Europe; who is more anxious about 
the national debt than about his own ; and 
who patiently reſigns his family to indi- 
gence and beggary, provided the publick 
commerce be in a flouriſhing condition: 
—and to the eager Newſmonger, whoſe 
itching ears muſt be continually tickled 
by freſh intelligence ; who imagines that 
nothing can be of importance that is three 
days old; and who feeds as heartily upon 
trials, bankruptcies, ſhipwrecks, confla- 
grations, deaths, and murders, as upon 
the happieſt and moſt intereſting occur- 
rences, —the numerous coffee-houſes, and 
other places of colloquial intercourſe, be- 
come the center of happineſs ! 


Nor can it be denied that London is 
in a high degree favourable to /ociability, 
Its inhabitants have ſuperior opportunitics 
of chooſing their company, provided wil- 
dom ſhall ſtand at their elbow to direct 
their 
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their choice—Here perſons in funilar pur- 
ſuits and ſimilar taſtes, whoſe ideas perfect- 
ly amalgamate, may aſſociate in a friendly 
club, and innocently ſpend their even- 
ings in an agreeable converſe Vet it is 
pity that late hours, and temptations to 
intoxication, ſhould often render it pru- 
dent for a cautious man, to abſent himſelf 
from theſe aſſociations. 


To do ample juſtice to my ſubject, 
Maria, I muſt add, that the men who re- 
tain their religious principles, and whoſe 
education or conviction, teach them to 
give the preference to one mode of wor- 
ſhip rather than to another, may, in yon 
great city, worſhip their Creator accord- 
ing to their inclinations, or the dictates 
of their conſciences. What Voltaire has 
obſerved of the different ſects in England, 
is peculiarly true reſpecting the Metropo- 
lis, © In their fathers houſe there are ma- 
ny manſions.” Orrather they may chuſe 
which road they pleaſe in-their journey to 

Heaven, 
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Heaven. And I doubt not but the Bone 
and good in each road will find their way. 
Quakers, Anabaptiſts, Preſbyterians, In- 
dependents, as well as Churchmen, may 
there worſhip according to their own par- 
ticular modes, and aſſociate with thoſe of 
their own perſuaſions. While the peculi 
ar circumſtances of the place, frequent 
intercourſes of a commercial nature, and 
a general inattention to every other part 
of a man's character, except that of ho- 
nor in his vocation, give to perſons of 
theſe different perſuaſions, the fortunate 


habit, rather than the Chriſtian virtue of 


univerſal and reciprocal moderation, 


To thoſe falſely pious ſouls, who place 
the ſum of religion in perpetually frequent- 


ing lectures and ſermons, and who dream 


that conſtantly going to ſchool and learn- 
ing their duty, is exactly the ſame as prac- 
tiling it, London is © a little Heaven be- 


low!” Tabernacles, Conventicles, morn- 


ing, noon, and evening lectures, amongſt 


the 
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the Diſciples of Whitefield and Weſtley, 
amongſt Antinomians, Hutchinſonians, 
and Sandimanians, beſides occaſional 
preachers in Moorfields, and other con- 
venient places of open exhibition; may 
ſo fully occupy every portion and ſmalleſt 
fragment of their time, as ſcarcely to al- 
low them leiſure to cenſure thoſe, who, 
by omitting ſome few of theſe forms of 
godlineſs, enjoy more frequent opportu- 
nities of conducting themſelves by its ge- 
nine power. 


Lox po is alſo a place very ad vanta- 
geous to the Student in his purſuits of va- 
rious branches of ſcience: where by at- 
tending upon different profeſſors, conver- 
ſing with men of learning, genius, and 
experience; conſulting libraries, viſiting 
muſeums, &c. he may enjoy the means 
of making the moſt deſirable progreſs in 
his ſtudies, —if Heaven ſhould ſend him 
a competent quantity of reſolution, to eſ- 
cape the dangerous diſſipations of the place. 


Tux 
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Tur Town may alſo be thought the 
proper ſchool of Manners ,; where the Col- 
legiate may wear off his pedantry, and 
the country gentleman his aukward ad- 
dreſs. But the Town, in this connection, 
Maria, muſt doubtleſs ſignify the multi- 
tudes of Strangers who occaſionally aſſem- 
ble there, and from whom true politeneſs 
and courteſy of behaviour may ſometimes 
be acquired. For it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that the plaineſt Ruſtic would 
not gain much by his commerce with the 
Natives. Few, very few of thoſe whoſe 
education has been confined to London, 
are examples of addreſs and engaging de- 
portment, worthy a journey to town, 
Conſidering Europe as the moſt impor- 
tant part of the Globe; England as the 


moſt important part of Europe; and, it 


may be, the place of their reſidence as 


the moſt important part of the Metrepo- 


lis, theſe Citizens of accumulated conſe- 
quence, treat with an air of childiſh ſu- 


periority and diſdain, all thoſe unfortu- 


nate 


all 
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nate objects who were not born within the 
ſound of Bow Bells. Theſe gentry are 
alſo very apt to miſtake neglig-nce and 
inattention for eaſe ; a dull repetition of 
the contents of a news-paper, for edifying 
converſation ; pert reflections, and ſatiri- 
cal inſinuations upon country life and 
manners, for wit and humour: whilſt 
their good ladies ſubſtitute affectation for 
politeneſs, a paſſion for every whimſical 
faſhion for taſte, and extravagance for 
grandeur. And they both unite in the 
opinion, that all ſtrangers are bound to 
admire every thing peculiar to the place, 
even to its noiſe, confuſion, and filth. 
In a word, they ſeem to claim the privi- 
lege of behaving as they pleaſe : and for- 
getting that London may not be the firſt 
mart for manners, tho' it be for various 
other articles, they with equal folly and 
vanity, impoſe upon you their own coarſe 
unwrought goods, for the very beſt of 
the kind. 
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Bur, to take the word Town in its 
largeſt ſignification, as the reſort alſo of 
. perſons of faſhion and diſtinction, I con- 
feſs it is a place where a countryman may 
rub off his ruſt, But ſtill he muſt be 
careful what he rubs againſt; or he may 
exchange a little country dirt for city- 
coom ; the innocent powder of a miller, 
for the ſoot of a chimney-ſweeper. He 
muſt be cautious not to loſe in ſolid weight 
more than he gains in refinement ; not 
to exchange his honeſt plainneſs for du- 
plicity of manners, or ſubſtitute a cour- 
teous bow and fine promiſes, for real of- 
fices of benevolence and friendſhip. 
Chymiſts well know that a nail or horſe- 
ſhoe, will, in an elegant ſolution of blue 
vitriol, throw off its rough coat- of iron, 
and acquire one of copper. But the Chy- 
miſt will not tell you that the nail, or the 
Hor ſe- ſboe are the better for the change. 

Nay, he will warn you, that altho' the 
ignorant miſtake it for gold, this won- 
drous 


dr. 


for 


tel 
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drous acquiſition is in fact an exchange 
for a noxtous body inſtead of the /aluta- 


ry ONE. 


Taz Metropolis is a place worthy the 
temporary reſidence of the ſpeculative 
Philoſopher, who thinks © the proper 
knowledge of mankind is man.“ By con- 
verſing with ſuch a diverſity of characters, 
he may acquire a conſiderable inſight in- 
to the various modifications of the human 
heart. Here he will conſtantly behold the 
force of evil example, counteracting the 
original bent of a virtuous education 
the power of ſordid intereſt over one who 
had early imbibed the principles of ſtrict 
integrity, perhaps of generoſity; and of 
criminal pleaſures over the pupil of ſobri- 
ety! He will learn in time to calculate the 
weeks or months requiſite to metamor- 
phoſe the ſon of a humble peaſant, into an 
inſolent footman; of a. plain farmer's 
lad, into the coxcomb, or the fine gen- 


tleman He will lament to ſee the labors 
of 
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of a pious parent, who when he was 
teaching the © young idea how to thoot,” 
ſtrove ro make it ſhoot towards Heaven, 
and watered the tender plant with many 
a ſupplicating tear; he will lament to ſee 
all his foſtering care, rendered abortive 
by the attendance of a ſingle month upon 
ſome diſputing Club, or ſeminary of {y{- 
tematic vice! Where the porter-inſpired- 


orator affects to laugh at his former prin- 


ciples, as the dull notions of dotards, 
unworthy a man of ſpirit and free en- 
quiry ;—ſtands forth the champion of 
infidelity ;—or prompted by vanity, be- 
comes the hypocrite of Si N !—dares to de- 
ny a faith which he yet believes, opeuly 


diſpute tenets he ſecretly reveres, and ar- 


gue againſt convictions which, in his re- 
tired moments, harrow up his ſoul! 


| In ſhort, our Philoſopher will diſco- 
ver the power of connections and example, 
of intereſt or of pl-aſures, to change the 


principles and diſpoſitions of men. And 
he 
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he will remark how eaſily thoſe who have 
no ſtamen of their own, no genuine un- 
ſhaken rule of conduct, no ſettled noti- 
ons of virtue, and rational fear of Hea- 
ven, how eaſily they yield themſclves up 
to foreign impreſſions, like wax to the 
ſeal; or bear a diverſity of vicious re- 
ſemblances, according to the moulds in 
which they may be accidentally caſt ! 


Ar TER he has made general obſerva- 
tions of this nature, for which every part 
of that great City will furniſn ample ma- 
terials, he may ſtudy the leading charac- 
teriſtics, the diſtinguiſhing type of each 
diviſion. 


In the Weſtern quarter he may contem- 
plate the proud and faſtidious Cour TIER, 
uniting the extremes of haughtineſs and 
ſervility ! ſwoln with the idea of his own 
Importance, and yet courting the admi- 
ration of every tranſient ſpeCtator l— 
meanly cringing to thoſe in power, but 

treating 
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treating his inferiors with diſdain . 
laviſh of his bounty to ſycophants, and 
panders to his pleaſures, but deaf to the 
cries of the indigent, or the demands of 
juſtice !—betraying his country for gold, 
and hazarding that gold upon the turn of 
a die! ſupercilious to thoſe who are 
dependent upon his ſmiles, himſelf a 
ſtranger to the independency of a man! 
— deſtitute of every moral excellence, 
but vain of his manifald titles and trap- 
pings of pre-eminence — ridiculing the 
rigid reſtraints of virtue and religion, 
and torn aſunder by the conteſt of irregu- 
lar paſſion, or corroded with diſeaſes 
generated by criminal excels | 


ArTER he has ſtudied this portrait 
of modern greatneſs in our ſex, which, 
with a few honorable exceptions, I fear 
is too cloſe a reſemblance, he may caſt 
his eyes upon that moſt whimſical and 
inſignificant thing called a ine Lach; 
in whom, although ſhe thinks herſelt 

the 
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ch 
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the moſt important perſonage in the whole 
Creation, he will ſearch in vain for thoſe 
characteriſtic excellencies of woman, win- 
ning ſoftneſs, modeſt reſerve, delicate 
ſenſe, elegant oexconomy, and the regular 
conduct of domeſtic affairs, filial, con- 
jugal, and parental affection, and a heart 
attuned to genuine friendſhip, ſympathy 
and love, The whole buſineſs of her life 
he will perceive to be pleaſures, and the 
indulgence of her capricious humors ; 
and yet that ſhe is a nie, in her profeſ- 
ſion! He will find her a ſlave to faſhions 
which drsfigure the perſon ſhe is ſo anxious 
to adorn; a ſtranger to true elegance arid 
taſte, although it be what ſhe chiefly af- 
fects; and diſguſted with the amuſements 
which have occupied all her thoughts! 
He will ſmile to ſee her miſtake affected 
airs for gentility—impertinence for fami- 
larity—haughtineſs for dignity—volubi- 
lity of tongue for eloquener—rite ideas 
and a round of hackneyed phraſes for ſen- 
timen the moſt abſurd proſtitution of 
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ſtrong expreſſions upon trivial ſubjects, 
for ſublimity of thought—a troubleſome 
pettiſhneſs of diſpoſition, for a delicate 
ſenſibility of nerves! And he ſometimes 
will have occaſion to be ſhocked at her 
breaking through the modeſt, the ami- 
ably timid reſtraints of nature, and con- 


ſidering mpudence as a womanly virtue! 
Vat her affecting to diſbelieve the truth 
of religion, while ſhe is the dupe of chil- 
aiſh credulities; braving her MAKER with 
more than maſculine infidelity, and yet 
ſcreaming and trembling at the fight of 
a mouſe, or a ſpider ! He will obſerve her 
ſtrictly maintaining all the appearances of 
friendſhip, but totally loſt to its reality ;,— 
making generous offers of aſſiſtance to 
thoſe above the want of it, and neglect- 
ing common civilities to the needy and 
oppreſſed ;—clafling herſelf among the 
warmeſt of your friends in your preſence, 
and ſporting with your character in the 
hour of abſence ;—eſtimating the worth 


of her aſſociates according to the Rant 
they 
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they hold in the polite world, and yet 
proſtituting all the confidence of friendſhip 
to her chamber maid, and the beſt affecti- 
ons of her ſophiſticated nature to parrots, 


monkies and lap-dogs ! 


Her moſt ſerious occupatiens, he will 
obſerve to conſiſt either in receiving or 
paying irkſome viſits of ceremony; in 
which her expreſſions of the happineſs 
ſhe feels at the interview, can only be 
equalled by the real languor and diſguſt 
ſhe experiences. or in anſwering bil- 
lets of unmeaning compliments —or in 
ſatyrizing her own conceptions of friend- 
ſhip and politeneſs, by ſending round an 
empty equipage, attended with a train 
of domeſtics, to enquire after the wel- 
fare of her moſt intimate aſſociates! In 
the evenings, he will ſee her fit down at 
the card table, with anxiety, impatience, 
avarice, anger, and a thouſand evil paſ- 
tons in her train: and perhaps he 
may detect her, under the ſanction of 

12 her 
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her ſex and quality, practiſing at the 


pool the dirty tricks of a ſharper / 


Tavs, my friend, from a genera] 
review of her whole life, will our Philoſo- 
pher either be tempted to turn a partial 
Mahometan, and doubt whether /ome of 
your ſex may not be formed without 4 
ſoul, or he will place the exiſtence of 
ſuch a Being among the unſearchable myſ- 
teries of Providence! 


SATIATED with theſe fights, he will 
not be much diſpoſed to viſit the purlieus 
of the Hay-market, Cock ſpur:-ſtreet, 
and Piccadilly, where the dependants and 
appendages of greatneſs chiefly reſort ; 
or he might here contemplate human na- 
ture in a maſquerade, if it be poſſible, 
ſtill more fantaſtic! He might behold 
perſons deſcended from the meaneſt pa- 
rentag?, and educated in the humbleſt 
walks of life, ſuddenly ſpringing up, 
like gaudy and pernicious weeds in the 

plac? 
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place of nutritive grain :. and in their va- 
rious profeſſions of . Barbers, Taylors, 
Hair-dreſſers, Milliners, Linguiſts, Mu- 
ſicians, &c. aſſuming the airs, and ape- 
ing the manners of their ſuperiors ! 


Ir our Philoſopher ſhould take a walk 
among, the new buildings of St. Mary-la- 
bonne, he will not fail to admire the pro- 
viſions made in this commodious place, 
for adminiſtering to vice, and preſerv- 


ing the appearance of virtue. Here he 


may chance to dete& many a ſedate head 
of a family toying with a girl of the town; 
Ladies of ſtrict honor punctual in 
their appointments with their gallants ;—- 
kept miſtreſſes counterbalancing infideli- 
ty to their Benefactors by generoſity to 
rangers ;,—and females: of unqueſtioned 
virtue deſtroying the conſtitutions of 


ſober youth! 


Pass1NG by St. Giles's, he may 
have opportunities of contemplating man 
13 reduced 
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reduced to the loweſt ſcale of villainy, 
He may behold Vice enthroned on a dung- 
hill, ſurrounded with a retinue of impoſ- 
ing beggars, thieves, pickpockets, and 
houſebreakers, - enjoying in common all 
-the privileges, without the chains of mar- 
riage ; and acting over again in garrets 
and in cellars the crimes of the abandon- 
ed Rich! He may pick up this valuable 
truth out of the dirt, that diſſolute man- 
ners are univerſally odious in Rags; — that 
vice appears in all her ignominy, where 
external ſplendor is wanting to varniſh 
the crime, or dazzle the eye; —and he 
may remark the truth of the Poet's ſevere 


adage, 


It is the fall degrades her to a whore; 
Let Greatneſs own her, and ſhe's 


© mean no more.“ 


LET our Obſerver viſit the City, and 
he will behold the full power of 7nteref, 
and the various modifications of that go- 

verning 
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verning principle, the love of money! 
He will obſerve the virtue of induſtry, 
like Aaron's rod, ſwallow up almoſt eve 
ry other virtue; or hke the moſt ſubtle 
leaven, inſinuate itſelf into every action, 
and every motive. He will find s at 
the bottom of many a vice, and largely 
blended with many a virtue: the bond of 
all ſocial connection, as well as the gene- 
ral cauſe of diſcord. Yes, my friend, 
the City is a place where almoſt every act 
of courteſy and politeneſs may be ſet down 
to the ſcore of policy ;—where ſubſcripti- 
ons and donations to miſery ſhall moſtly 
be regulated by ſome latent expectations 
of advantage; where the views of intereſt 
ſhall accompany a man to the tavern, 
to the play-houſe, to the public gardens, 
and authorize expenſive diſſipation and 
midnight revels !—nay, it ſhall even mix 
with his very Religion, —influence his 
choice of a preacher, —or direct his dubi- 
ous ſteps to a place of worſhip, where he 

I 4 may 
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may learn not to love the world, nor the 
things of the world! 


He will find the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of your ſex, Maria, to be an cager- 
neſs to pay the moſt extravagant compli 
ments to their huſband's wealth , and by 
various arts of diſſipation, put his Gains 
and Credit to the utmoſt proof. In 
a word, he will obſerve ſuch a general 
ſpirit of luxury, ſuch an affectation of 
affluence amongſt our City Dames, as to 
diſcountenance the very appearance cf 
economy, and render them a willing 
prey to milliners, laundreſſes, and domeſ- 
tics ! He will perceive ſuch a rage for imi- 
rating the prevailing faſhions, as breaks 
down every diſtinction, and confounds 
every claſs ;—ſo that he ſhall find it dif- 
ficult to diſtinguiſh the miſtreſs from her 
waiting-maid, or decypher the wife or 
daughter of a Butcher, Baker, Tallow- 
chandler, or Poulterer, in a publick aſſem- 


| bly, from a rich heireſs, or the conſort of 
an 
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an opulent merchant! He will frequently 
hear of affeAionate wives, who plunder 
their dear partner at home, that they may 
ſupport his reputation abroad; and in 
league with their ſervants, advance the 
price of every marketable commodity in 


their daily accounts, to raiſe a fund for 


theſe ſecret and laudable ſervices. He 
will often meet Females ſtepping out of 
paltry ſhops and dirty courts, like an he- 
roine on the ſtage from a cottage or a pri- 
ſon, in all the pomp of dreſs! and he may 
ſometimes detect the notable houſewife 
performing her common domeſtic offices, 
in Silks, laces, and brocades,—ither from 
her unconquerable attachment to finery, 
or becauſe the poverty of her wardrobe 
will not allow her the neceſſary change 
of ſuits! 


In. the various outſkirts of the town 
our inquiſitive obſerver may be witneſs. 
to an odd aſſemblage of characters and 
ſuuations. He will find ſome few who 


13 dieſire 
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deſire to live and deſerve to live, and are 
ſo fortunate as to ſucceed ; many who 


would live, and cannot; great numbers 
who might live, and will not; and no 


ſmall number who do live, and do not de- 


ſerve it. He will often diſcern filent 
Want and Sickneſs privately ſtruggling 
with woe, while Impoſture intercepts the 
plenteous ſtreams of mercy, which would 
otherwiſe gladden their hearts! He will 
remark, with a mixture of pity and in- 
dignation, the cruel policy of the times, 
which ſets open ſuch multitudes of houſes 
for the purpoſes of riot and intoxication, 


and thus debauches the morals of the peo- 


ple, in order to increaſe the publick re- 
venues To this cauſe will he principal- 
ly attribute the frequent ſight of inſolence 
in rags;—of ſpirits grown ungoverna- 
ble by being loſt to every ſenſe of decen- 
cy of character; —of men reduced to the 
loweſt ebb of wretchedneſs, even beyond 
the feeling of their own miſery and ter- 
minating their worthleſs exiſtence, by 

falling 
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falling victims to the laws, through 
crimes of which the laws themſelves have 
been the parents, the nurſes, and the 
guardians ! 


By the water fide he may contemplate 
the ſons of Neptune. He will ſee an ac- 
tive impetuous race, equally ready for 
great and noble exploits, or for riot and 
confuſion as the moſt trivial circumſtan- 
ces ſhall decide! He will find them ge- 
nerous, becauſe improvident and thought- 
leſs; brutal, becauſe they are themſelves 
hardy; and courageous, becauſe they are 
ignorant of danger! In the ſame perſons, 
he will be witneſs to inſtances of more 
than Roman virtue, mixed with the vices. 
of a ruffian |! 


He may often behold a city mob do-- 
ing wrong, in order to rectify abuſes :— - | 
ſallying forth to revenge real or imagina- 
ry evils, and committing ſtill greater in 
the attempt; —meaning well, and actu- 

ated 
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a ed by right principles in the rſt inſtance, 
but in the next degenerating into a law- 
leſs banditti hiſſing, hallooing, pelt- 
ing, or leading in triumph, a Prince or 
a Beggar, according to their ideas of me- 
rit or demerit; but changing theſe ideas 
with every wind that blows. 


Ir curioſity or commiſeration ſhall in- 
duce him to viſit the numerous Priſons, 
he will ſee places intended for ſchools of 
reformation, become nurſeries of vice. 
He will obſerve men rendered ten-fold 
more daring and experienced in iniquity, 
by their puniſbments; —loſt to every ſenſe 
of ſhame, except the ſhame of having any 
remaining virtues; and familiarized to 
ignominious deaths, until they placidly 
contemplate them as natural events. 


SHOULD our ſpeculative chance to be at 
the ſame time a practical Philoſopher, he 
will retire with due expedition from 3 


place, where, it is true, there is ſo much 
to 


ch 
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to learn, yet ſo little to pleaſe. But if fate 
ſhould oblige him to take up his reſidence 
there, he will make the beſt of the mat- 
ter; prudently enjoy all the advantages 
the Town affords; convert his knowledge 
of mankind, if poſſible, to their uſe; and 


judging with Horace, - 


In either place 'tis folly to complain, 
The Mind, and not the Scene creates 
© the pain,” 


he will ſeek happineſs within himſelf, by 
the practice of virtue, and the purſuit of 
uſeful ſcience ; which, fortunately for man, 
require no particular ſoil of Town or 
Country, but willgrow and flouriſh equal- 
ly well wherever they are properly culti- 


vated. 
Adieu, 
J. B. 


* Stultus uterque locum immeritum cauſatur 
iniquè. 

In Culpa eſt Animus, qui ſe non effugit unquam. 

LIB. I. Epiſt. * 
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Sitot que quelq'un dit, des affaires de PEſ- 
tat que m' importe, on doit compter que PEſtat 
eſt perdue, 

RoussEAv. 
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Stowe, July 16, 1769. 


To =——— FRANKLIN, Junior, Eſq; 


WENDOVER. 


H EYDAY! What is the matter? 
Behold all the marks of an invaſion, or 
a civil war! Windows broken, doors de- 
moliſhed, ſign- poſts humbled to the duſt! 
Here ſtands a man with a broken arm, - 
and yonder go two or three more with 
bruiſed faces and black eyes! Prithee, 
what have you all been about ? 


* *Lefioneering, Sir,“ anſwers an el- 
derly man, to whom I addrefſed my en- 
quiry. 
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quiry.— Leclioncering! what do you mean 
by that, good man?” 


«* War, it's going about to be made 
a Parlament man on; and he that gets 
the moſt votes carries the day.” 


Bur Ido not ſee the connection, my 
honeſt friend, between chuſing Mr. A. or 
Mr. B. for your repreſentative, and demo- 
Iiſhing your town, or knocking one ano- 
ther on the head.” 


% Don'r you? Why then I can tel! 
you, meifter,” ſays the old gentleman, 


with a ſmile of contempt aimed at my 
ignorance. * Theſe great fokes makes 


us little fokes drunk, and when we are 
drunk we fight, and when we fight we 
do miſchief, that's all.” 


Tux greater fools you to make your- 
ſelves ſuch beaſts.” 


& Nay, as to the matter of that, 1 


think your great fokes ought to know bet- 
ter 


I. 


th 
ye 
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ter than to ſet us together by the ears, to 
ſerve their own turns.” 


Ap I think you ought to know bet- 
ter than to be ſet together by the ears by 
them.” 


«* L—d, Sir, if you could get your 
belly full of vittels and drink for nothing, 
and money given you into the bargan, 
you would now, I'll wornt you. There 
is the J/hite-lyon, and Grey-hound, and 
Blackamore's-head, has been open for theſe 
three weeks ſucceſsfully. Ale was given 
away by pails-full. You might go in and 
eat and drink *till you burſt again, at any 
time, and nobody would take no notice 
like.” 


© Sothen you are fond of the diverſion, 
I find.” 


© ALACK a day, Sir! I have lived in 
the town, and paid ſcot and lot thirty-one 
years and an half, come Michaelmas next: 
and 
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and I've polled for eleven parlament men, 
and have got my ſwill of ale, and a bro- 
ken pate e'ry time, thank God.“ 


* So l ſee theſe worthy gentleſolks firſt 
make beaſts of yon, and then claim the 
honour of being your repreſentatives ,— 
that's curious enough! But pray tell me 
what theſe parliament men are good for 
when you have them,” ſays Charles, * ſor 
on my life, I know not? 


* Goop for, Sir! bleſs your heart! 
good for! why if it was not for them, we 
ſhould all be oyer-run with Papiſbes and 
Preſbyterians, God knows.“ 


* AND what harm would they do you? 


Lu p, Sir, how you talk! Why they 
would knock us on the head, if we did 


not wear wooden-ſhoes, and go to the Han- 
tile houſe!” 


* So you knock one another on the head 
to prevent theſe calamities !” 


« AyE 


id 
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* Ax to be ſure, Thof I ant now 
the man I was, I'll fight for Old England 
as long as there is a drop of blood left in 
this old carcaſe of mine; and I'll ſtand 
up for the Church too, agen all the Pre/- 
byterian ſons of bitches in the nation, as 
long as my name's John Marlow, that I 
wil? l' be damn'd if I don't.“ 


Wir this pious exclamation, honeſt 
Jahn broke from us rather abruptly, and 
joining ſome of his aſſociates at a little 
diſtance, raiſed a laugh upon us as we 
paſſed them, 


ALTHOUGH the deſcription of this lu- 
dicrous ſcene may afford my worthy friend 
a momentary amuſement, yet no man 
who wiſhes good to individuals, or is a 
true lover of his country, can ſeriouſly re- 
fle& upon ſcenes of a ſimilar nature, ſo 
frequently repeated, without the utmoſt 
abhorrence. The people, when they are 
thus aſſembled for the purpoſe of electing 

a Re- 
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a Repreſentative, may juſtly be deemed 
not only one part of the Legiſlature, but 
the moſt important part: from them 
Governors derive their power; and for 
their benefit alone all good governments 
are inſtituted. And when their ſuperiors 
in fortune, or in education and under- 
ſanding, take advantage of the indigen- 
cy and dependent ſtate of the lower claſs 
of people, or of the ignorance of unculti- 
vated minds, and thus ſeduce or impel 
them to proſtitute the right which Nature 
and our excellent conſtitution have put in- 
to their hands, they are guilty of an at- 
tempt as baſe in its motives, as it is ru- 
inous in its conſequences. 


Tux Election of Repreſentatives in Par- 
hament, is the moſt important act in 
which the community at large can poſſibly 
be engaged. Nay, it is the only public 
act in which they have authoritative con- 
cern; and the iſſues of it remain irreme- 
diable for a ſpace of time, long enough, 
at 
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at ſome critical periods, to ruin a whole 
kingdom. Surely then Conſtituents ought - 
to be well inſtructed in the nature of this 
their power, and taught how to direct it to 
the general good! And yet, my friend, 
where ſhall we find this diſpoſition in thoſe 
able to inſtruct them? On the contrary, 
is there not, almoſt univerſally, a diſpo- 
ſition to decerve and abuſe? Are there any 
inſtances in civil ſociety, of immoralities, 
chicanery, and ab/olute villainy, equal to 
thoſe manifeſted in the eondu&t of our 
Elections? I muſt confeſs my aſtoniſh- 
ment at finding ſucha contraſt in the hu- 
man breaſt, as theſe periods diſcover.— 
Thoſe, who perhaps are of decent and ho- 
nourable deportment, in all the concerns 
of private life, ſeem ar ſuch ſeaſons, to glo- 
ry in acting the parts of deceitful knaves ; 
and without pretending to a diſpenſation 
from any Pope, mutually conſent to be 
guilty of as great a quantum of wicked- 
neſs, at theſe carnivals, as the moſt in- 
dulgent Pope ever had the inſolence to 

par- 
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pardon! But, my good friend, do virtue, 


honour, integrity, change their lively na- 
tures when the cauſe becomes national? 
Or, can thoſe vices which are execrated 
in the individual, become the ornament 
of a partizan? Can thoſe diſhonourable 
acts which would diſgrace the perpetrator 
in his own circumſcribed ſphere, here 
their influence is merely local - become 
leſs culpable in proportion as their malig- 
nant effects are extenſively diffuſed ?—Or, 
tell me, is virtue ſuch an irkſome reſtraint 
upon men, that they ſhall be glad of an 
opportunity to give their conſciences a 
reſpite, and a ſchool boy's holiday, and 
ſeize the occaſion, when a regard to cha- 
racer is ſuſpended, of giving a looſe to 
the natural propenſity of their minds? 


WHATEVER be the cauſe, itis enough 
to amaze thoſe who retain any portion of 
their native ſimplicity, and ſtrike horror 
into the minds of ſuch who ſtill feel the 


workings of common humanity, to con- 
ſider 
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ider what deſperate means are employed 
to anſwer the moſt trivial purpoſes lm Tg 
reflect how many an honeſt, ſober, dili- 
gent Mechanic, has degenerated into an 
indolent Vagabond, or been corrupted in- 
toa perjured Villain, in conſequence of 
the reigning diſſoluteneſs of theſe ſeaſons! 
How many a worthy and induſtrious 
family, have been threatened with imme- 
diate ruin, or actually turned a-drift from 
their habitations, ſimply as ſacrifices to 
the puerile ambition of an inſignificant in- 
dividual, who, it 1s probable, is not of 
half the conſequence to the publick weal, 
as the Farmer, the Weaver, Shoemaker, 
or Taylor, whom he ſeduces, depraves, 
or overwhelms with miſery ! 


Ax p, for what is all this violent com- 
motions ?—//herefore this temporary ci- 
vil war? - muſt contention, hatred, 
and irreconcileable animoſitics, be let 
looſe upon a Borough or a County ?—ls it 
not to determine ſome abſurd pointof ho- 


K nour, 
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nor, between the leaders of contending 
parties? where the importance, and per- 
haps the very names of the rival candi- 
dates“, are oft in the conteſt of their law- 
leſs abettors?—Or is it not to return ſome 
ſupple animal who buys, that he may /e// 
you ?—who fawwns, that he may betray? 
— who, like the fox in the fable, perſuades 
you to let him mount upon your ſhoul- 
ders, that he may leave you in the pit ?— 
Is it not eventually to 9ppre/s the people 
who gave the ſervile ſuppliant his political 
exiſtence; and to en/lave the conſtituents 
whom he is choſen to protect? 


Nor only do facts evince that this in- 
vective is innocent of flander, but the ar- 
gumenta a priori will corroborate its truth. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, my good friend, 


In a late conteſted Election for a certain Bo- 
rough, numbers of the Electors, not knowing 
the names of the Candidates, for whom they gave 
their ſuffrage, diſtinguiſhed them by, my Lord 
Ms man, Lord & 's man, &c. 
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that any Conſtituent or his Partizans will 
commit theſe vices from virtuous motives: 


—that they will ruin mankind to /ave the 
nation break down the firſt laws of hu- 


manity, the love of peace, of ſobriety, of 
integrity, out of zeal for the common 
wealih; and do their utmoſt to ſubvert 
our Conſtitntion, that they may ſhare in 
the honor of making laws intended for its 
preſervation, 


I KNow but one circumſtance, which 
can poſibly aggravate the iniquity of this 
conduct, and that 1s, when a Peer of the 
Realm engages, directly, or indirectly, in 
the conteſt. This is ſuch an inſolent in- 
fringement upon the common rights of 
mankind, as ought never to paſs without 
exemplary puniſhment ere it poſſi- 
ble to bring thoſe to condign puniſhment, 
who deem ſecurity a law, and claim a pri- 
vilege to act ignominiouſly, from the very 
ſplendor and dignity of their character ! 
For can there be a more ignominious con- 

K 2 duct, 
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duct, than for a Nobleman, who in his 
own right is one branch of the Legiſlature, 
meanly to encroach upon the rights of the 
other ?—to laviſh his wealth in corrupting 
the principles of an unthinking Freehol- 
der, and influence him in the choice of a 

Repreſentative, part of whoſe office it is 
to watch over, and reſtrain the aby/e of 
that power which his Rank neceſſarily be- 
ſtows? Can there be a more ſhameful 
ſoleciſm, than for one who is deemed i 
in the claſs of Gentlemen, to exert his in- 
fluence in the appointment of a perſon, 


who is to be a defence againſt hrs 9wn “. 


croachments Hand break through the beſt 
barrier of the Conſtitution, that a creature 
of his own may be elected as a guarantee 
of it? The ſevereſt laws againſt the open 
invaders of another's property, or poach- 
ers of their favourite game, to which 
theſe Perſonages ever gave their ſuffrage, 
ought, according to the Lex Talionis, to 
be returned upon themſelves! I muſt 
conſeſs, my friend, that when I behold 

theſe 


1 
4 
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theſe Right Honorables ſport with the liber- 
ties of mankind, and aim at graſping all the 
power and influence in the kingdom to 
themſelves, I cannot forbear in the warmth 
of my reſentment, reducing the metapho- 
rical language of Shakeſpeare's Gardener, 
to its more literal interpretation. 


„Cut off the heads of too ſaſt growing 
*« ſprays, 

That look too /ofty in our common 
„Wealth: 

All muſt be even in our government.“ 


SHOULD my good Franklin think that 
his friend is, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, 
warm upon the queſtion, he anſwers, that 
there are ſome things of t99 ſerious an im- 
port to bear a ſmile ; that there are ſome 
actions, of which, altho' they entitle a 
man to a ſeat in Bedlam, the villany ſhall 
yet exceed the folly - And in theſe caſes, 
the indignation of every one who feels in 
any reſpect, correſpondent with the na- 

K 3 ture 
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ture of his ſubject, muſt riſe ſuperior to 
his love of ridicule. 


„ . Omne animi vitium tanto conſpectius in ſc 
„ Crimen habet, quanto major qui Pecca! 
& Habetur. 


Bor to return to our Plebcians. 


Were I to follow the natural train of 
the argument, I ſhould only urge what has 
been repeated times innumerable : [ 
ſhould of courſe bewail the inequality of 
repreſentation, the abſurdity of Boroughs 
almoſt without inhabitants, appointing 
Delegates to maintain their rights, while 
the rights of thouſands and tens of thou- 
ſands remain defenceleſs: I ſhould la- 
ment that the choice of the Repreſenta- 
tives of a populous and flouriſhing nation, 
ſhould be confined to fo few, and often 
toſuch ſoul and unworthy hands: ſhould 
vainly deſire that vice would correct it- 


* Ricyarbll, At 3. +Juvenar. 
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ſelf; and that thoſe who are naturally diſ- 
poſed to abuſe their power, would be the 
ſirſt to reform this abuſe, Yet I cannot 
ſorbear wiſhing, that every individual in 
the nation felt the injury of being exclud- 


ed from a ſhare in the Legiſlature, and 


ſought ſome conſtitutional and effectual 
method of redreſs. For without a voice, 
either in the Parliament itſelf, or in the 
choice of a Delegate, their deareſt privi- 
leges may be bartercd away for a paltry- 
bribe, or a Cann of ale ! In ſhort, one claſs 
of men are totally at the mercy of ano- 
ther! And if this bears any part in the 
definition of a ſlave, they are ſlaves, tho' 
for the preſent they feel not the chain ! 


Bu r altho' a radical cure of this dan- 
gerous diſeaſe is not much to be expected, 
and perhaps could not be accompliſhed 
without ſuch violent convulſion, as might 
greatly endanger our political conſtituti- 
on, yet I think ſome very conſiderable pal- 


liative might be adminiſtered, 
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Is THERE not great reaſon to believe, 
that great numbers, perhaps a majority 
of the Freeholders, wanton with the liber- 
ties of their fellow Citizens, merely thro' 
groſs 1gnorance, or culpable inattention ? 
— that they have the moſt confuſed ideas 
of the office of a Repreſentative in Parlia- 
ment? that, altho' the welfare of the 
whole nation ultimately depends upon their 
deciſions, yet they know as little of the 
matter as John Marlow, who thought that 
a parliament-man was to guard him, 
ſome how or other, againſt Papifts, Preſby- 
terians, and wooden-ſhoes ? I would recur 
therefore to the idea which was firſt ſug- 
geſted !———that ſome proper method 
ſhould be adopted, fully to acquaint the 
Electors with the nature and importance 
of their power, at ſuch intereſting periods; 
chat they ought to be inſtructed in 
the common liberties of mankind, the 
general principles of government, and the 
deſign of all civil ſociety | Would it 


not be highly meritorious to thoſe who re- 
tain 
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tain any ſparks of public ſpirit, and are 
patriots indeed, to draw up a plain and 
clear ſummary of the privileges and duties 
of an Elector, to be put it into the hands 
of every Frecholder in the kingdom, par- 
ticularly at the eve of a General Electi- 
on ?——Ought not theſe Electors to be 
informed, that they are at ſuch junctures 
the repreſentatives of others ? that they 
ſtand in the place of thouſands ? That 
perjury is not the only vice of which they 
can be guilty, that they may at the ſame 
time, be guilty of aiding andabetting op- 
preſſion *——that the choice of a man, 

avowedly unqualified, either from the 
| known want of capacity, or of publick or 
private virtue ; or from his being already 
the ſervile minion of the Court, are alſo 
crimes of the firſt magnitude ? that 


they are, reſponſible for the meaſures that 
man ſhall eſpouſe ?—and if the nation 
be ruined, by the choice of unworthy Re- 
preſentatives, which is the danger of th? 
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1 
preſent times, the ruin of the whole Em- 
pire reſts with them ? 


Non would ſuch friendly, and truly pa- 
triotic admonitions, be ſeaſonable to the 
lower claſs of Electors alone; but many 
of their Superiors might alſo profit by them. 
For is it not notorious, that while the one 
are thus eaſily ſeduced or deterred from 
voting with impartiality, the Others as ca- 
fily and unthinkingly enliſt themſelves on 
the ſide of the ſeducers? Or do they not 
fall into the oppoſite extreme ; and treat 
with the utmoſt indifference, a concern 
in which the intereſts of the whole ſtate 
are embarked ? Are there not thouſands, 
whoſe characters and fortunes entitle them 
to a very reſpectable and /awf] influence 
in the Conſtitution, that are reſtrained by 
indolence, or puſillanimity, from giving 
their ſuffrage at all? Or otherwiſe, do 
they not conſider the election of a Candi- 
date as a matter of per/onal favor, rather 

than of publick truſt ? and attend infinite- 
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ly more to partial recommendations, and 
family connections, than to the political 
principles, or the honor and probity of the 
Party whoſe cauſe they eſpoule ? 


Tur Scene at Wendover, is I fear too 
juſt a repreſentation of the ignorant Free- 
holders in general, who barter away eve- 
ry thing that is valuable for a treat at an 
Inn. But I really think our friend, to 
whom I have heard you give the ſignifi- 
cant title of & [ndifference I/ealthy, is as 
genuine a ſample of the claſs I now men- 
tion. Since I faw you laſt I have had the 
honor of dining with this good Knight, 
who 1s really a worthy Individual, and if 
poſſible, till more reſpectable for the 
goodneſs of his heart, than for the excel- 
lence of his dinnzrs. But he ſeems to 
have the public tpirit of an Oyfer; and 
to be as inattentive to every national queſ- 
tion as his faithful dog Turpin, that is borne 
down with years, indolence, and fat. 
While we were at table, I endeavoured 

to. 
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to rouze the old Gentleman from his le— 
thargy, by expatiating, with ſome vche— 
mence, upon the abſurd and iniquitous 
manner in which elections were conduct- 


ed. 


* PSHA I] It's a cuſtomary thing, ſays 
the Knight,” —You muſt know that he 
voted at a late clection in the county of 
N , for a man whoſe character, both 
public and private, was very exception- 

able, merely becauſe their Lands lay con- 
tiguous ; and he thought it would be n- 
neighbourly action to vote againſt him. 


* IT is a cuſtomary thing,” ſays the 


Knight, as he helped himſelf to a bit of 
Turbot. 


» , 
ITs being ſo cuſtomary, ſays I, is one 
grand ſubject of my complaint. 


* po'r ſee much in it, : quoth he, 


* it always was, and always will be lo.” 


\ 


I ANSWERED, that I could not help 
| (ecing, 
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ſeeing a great deal in it; and that if his 
propheſy was true, there was but a gloo- 
my proſpect for the nation. 


« Avx, you croaking Politicians, are 
always forcboding evil: Why we liveas 
well now as ever we did,” quoth my 
Hoſt,—and helps himſelf to the other ſlice. 


Tuts may not always be the caſe, Sir, 
ſuppoſing it admiſſible for you to judge 
of the ſtate of Myriads, by the plenty 
which your ample fortune affords you, 
And permit me to obſerve, that if your 
Predeceſſors had been as indifferent to the 
common intereſt of mankind as yourſelf, 
it might not have been in your power to 
have lived as at preſent: and were every 
man of influence to be governed by the 
ſame ſupine maxims, your Poſterity will 
never ſee Turbot or Turtle at the Tables 
of any butof Prieſts, Placemen, and Pen- 
ſioners; who will riot in luxury by grie- 
vous taxes on their eſtates, if not by an 
iniquitous confiſcation of the whole, 


His 
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His mouth was full, and he was ſilent. 


Tur more the evil is cuſtomary, the 
more it is multiplied and encreaſed, Sir 
Knight. Therepetition of a vice five thou- 
ſand times, can never change it into a vir- 
tue; tho' our familiarity with it may ren- 
der us inattentive to its nature or conſe— 
quences. It is a cuſtomary thing alſo for 
the total abſence of public ſpirit, and a 
general corruption of manners, to deſtroy 
a Nation; and ſhall any, from this ſhal- 
low conſideration, fit eaſy in the proſpect 
of its diſſolution? 


I caNNoT make that out, ſays my 
Hoſt. 


I was going to help him; and was co!- 
lecting in my own mind the links of the 
chain between the univerſal depravity. 
and final ruin of a ſtate. But he ſaved 
me the trouble. For having finiſhed his 


Turbot, he poured out a bumper of Cla- 
ret, and after he had teſtified his religion 
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loyalty, and public ſpirit, by drinking 
Church, King, and Conſtitution, he 


threw himſelf back in his great arm chair, 
and fell faſt aſleep. 


Adieu. 


J. B. 
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Le coup mortel que vous portez a votre 
frere, eſt il plus leger, parceque c'eſt Vim- 
prudence, & la legerité qui Pont lanc& ? 

MASI1LLON, 


— CTY MO —— — — —— — — ——— - —-„— 
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LET HM 
Stowe, July, 1769. 


To MARIA. 


6 I HE reflections which were the 
ſubject of my Letter to our mutual friend, 
held us out as far as Ayleſbury, of which 
I was right glad; nothing doubting but 
that the chief town in Bucking lumſſ ire, 
which ſends two Members to Parliaine nt, 
has a County Jail, and the Alizes annu- 
ally, beſides a good mark2t every Sat ur- 
day, would afford me ſuch ample mate- 
rials for animadverſion, as ſhould laſt 
me at leaſt as far as Stowe. But I know 


not how it was, nothing was able to call 
forth 
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forth the ſmalleſt ſpark of ſentiment, un- 
til we had a glimpſe of the magnificent 
Priſon, as we were paſling through the 
Town. 


THr1s, faid I to Charles, is an obvions 
contraſt, Every ſpectator may, if he 
pleaſes, be witneſs to external Grandeur 
and inward Miſery, But could we inſpect 
with equal eaſe the inmoſt receſſes of the 
human heart, how many w- etched objects 


ſhould we not diſcover, under appearances 


equally /plendid and pompons / 


Txvur, ſaid my companion, what think 
yon of a Nabob maker, a government 
Contractor, or mercileſs Monopolizer, who 
though they may live in edifices yet more 
ſtately than this before us, have hearts 
blacker with guilt than the vileſt miſcreant 
among thoſe Felons; and whoſe con- 
| ſciences, if they have not totally ceaſed to 
remonſtrate, muſt inflict a ſeverer puniſh- 
ment, than any they may have eſcaped by 

eluding the laws. 
I MADE 


nc 
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IMADE a rejoinder or two, but as they 
were pretty nearly of the ſame nature 
with thoſe moral remarks which have 
lately flown out of my whip-laſh, I ſhall 
forbcar mentioning them. 


IT was now near twelve o'Clock; the 
day moſt ſultry ; and ourſelves fatigued 
with heat and duſt. Yet like true Philo- 
ſophers, we judged it prudent to bear a 
preſent inconvenience, for the ſake of a 
future advantage : And as riding another 
hour would bring us to the proper ſeaſon 
of dinner and repoſe, we only called for 
a Biſcuit and a glaſs of Cyder at the 
George, and preſſed forwards to W1ns- 
Low ; which we were informed was a good 
market town; and where we might expect 
to be accommodated with every thing fit 
and neceſſary to entertain gentlemen tra- 
vellers. 


WiNnsSLOw. 
Tux firſt object that attracted our 


notice was a /elf-conſequential Sign-poſt, 
ſtretched 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtretched acroſs the road, as if it were 
inclined to intercept the paſſengers, and 
compel them to come in. THE EXCISE AND 
Posr-Or ric, written in large capitals of 
gold, and ſwinging triumphant in the cen- 
tre, publiſhed as plainly as fgns can ſpeak, 
This is the beſt Inn in Town. 


Now, ſuch being exactly the informa 
tion we wanted, like moſt people who ar- 
gue from their feelings, we gave it full cre- 
dit, and rode into the gateway without 


farther enquiry. 


HosTLER, thrice reſounded through 
the Yard, without the moſt diſtant re- 
verberation of coming, Sir. At length 
a plump, north-country girl waddled 
towards us. She was without her gown, 
encaſed in a pair of thick leathern ſtays, 
which were terminated by a quilted pet- 
ticoat, * patched until the original was 
loſt, and exhibiting, in conſequence of 
theſe frequent emendations, as many co- 
lours as Joſeph's Coat. The lappets of 

her 


he 
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her cap were pinned over the crown of 
her head, diſplaying to fuller view, if 
not the faireſt, at leaſt the warmeſt face 
the Sun ever ſhone upon. Decency for- 
bids me to deſcribe to my dear Maria, 
the ſtate of her perſon from the tip of her 
chin to the upper edge of her ſtays ;—[ 
muſt therefore refer your imagination to 
a modern Lady, of the moſt rigid virtue, 
full dreſſed for. an Aſſembly, whom, I 
do ſuppoſe without the knowledge of ei- 
ther party, ſhe cloſely reſembled. 


Lr me ſee your Tits, on your pleaz, 
I'll corry 'em to the ſteable. 


Bu T where's the Hoſtler? 


Wu our John is gone to carry the 
hay-makers their dinners. He's bin gone 
this two hours, and ayent come bock 
agen, an idle To-ad. 


SHE conducted our Steeds to an old 
thatched building of mud and plaiſter, 


with 
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with which both Eurus and Boreas ſeem- 
ed often to have amuſed themſelves on a 
holiday, or when they were not bent up- 
on greater miſchiefs. We thought, that 
being a novice in her profeſſion, ſhe 
might have miſtaken the place; but 
looking about, we at length deſcried a 
- ſmall ſlip of a Manger in one of the cor- 
ners; which operating like leaven, or by 
virtue of a certain figure in Rhetoric, 
called Synechdoche, ſubſtituting a part 
for the whole, gave to this large cobweb'd 
Barn, a juſt right and title to the ap- 
pellation and honors of à Stable. 


We took the other parts of the office 
upon ourſelves; and ſent the girl 1 in queſt 
of her miſtreſs. 


Tur Landlady, who was a ſmart, 
lively woman, immediately appeared 
before us, and endeavoured, by the vo- 
lubility of her tongue, and extreme cour- 
teſy of her behaviour, to atone for every 
fin ſne might ignorantly commit againſt 


gram- 
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grammar or common ſenſe. Upon en- 
quiring what we could have for dinner, 
we were at firſt anſwered according to the 
enlarged ſcale of a pettifogging-/bop, 
where they generally boaſt of the greateſt 
plenty without doors, to hide their ex- 
treme poverty within. 


« WHarT you pleaſe, Gemmen; juſt 
what you pleaſe. There 1s not a houſe 
in all Z/inſlow, or the next town to it, 
that keeps a better Lardiner than I do, 
thof I ſays it that ſhould not ſay it, as 
folks ſay.” 


HowE VER, when we deſcended to 
particulars, ſhe apologized away with 
great dexterity the whole of this copious 
Larder.— The heat of the weather 


the ſmallneſs of the family at home ,—its 


not being market-day ;—-ſom2 company 
unexpectedly coming in laſt night, reduc- 
ed her to confeſs, that the whole ſtock 
in trade, conſiſted of a diſh of Heaus and 


. | B acin, 


| 
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Bacon, which was ſaved out of the pro- 
viſion ſent to the Haymakers. 


EXCELLENT, nothing can be better; 
let us have it immediately. 


* You ſhall, Sir, in a mint, pleaſe 
to walk into this little palur, or up ſtairs 


into my large dining room, which will be 


much more cooler, and lghtſummer, 


and pleaſanter for you, Gemmen. 'I 


ſhew you the way.” 


IT was well ſhe was our guide; for the 
high road of the ſtair caſe was divided 
and ſubdivided, at every five ſteps, in- 
to ſo many bye-ways, leading hs into 
one room in a corner, that to another; 
that we had been infallibly loſt in a laby- 
rinth without her. 


Ar laſt we arrived at the grande Salle : 
which it is true was of a commodious 
ſize, being the whole length of the build- 

ing, not to mention ſome few yards ſto- 
len 
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len from the ſtreet, by means of an an- 
tique diamond-paned bow-window. The 
floor was of Oak. But Engliſh Oak itſelf, 
though it reſiſts a cannon ball, and con- 
quers nations, muſt ſtill ſubmit to the 
conquering teeth of Time: who indeed 
had made ſo hearty a meal of it, that the 
chinks, in divers parts, gaped wide and 
horrible. In the centre, from the chim- 
ney downwards, ſtood a long table, with 
enches on each ſide of it, always ready 

to receive the welcome gueſts of a mar- 
ket day ;—who by the bye, not to loſe 
any time, ſeemed to be catching at im- 
mortality, while they were waiting for 
their dinners: For they had covered 
the ſurſace of the benches and table, with 
the initials of their names, and various 
dates, curiouſly etched with their knives 
and forks, and crooked nai!s. In one 
corner of the room was an antiquated bed- 
ſtead; and in another, an antient cfcru- 
toir was placed, which, in every future 
agreement between Landlord and Te— 
L 2 nant, 
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nant, muſt doubtleſs be left as a Hue; 
for twenty men, 1n theſe degenerate days, 
would ſcarcely be able to ſtir it. A map 
of the world hung over the chimney, 
The Life of Hannah Snell, and Shinkiy 
Shenny Morgan, fhentleman of Wales, 
together with the pictures of the different 
ages of men, and of old women grinding 
young again, adorned the walls. The 
naked ſpaces left room for the imagina- 
tion to work at will; for Time had by va- 
rious fantaſtic cracks, and divers colours, 
drawn the outlines of human figures, 
caſtles, landſcapes, and hobgoblins, 
and politely left the Spectator to finiſh 
them in his own ſtile, 


As I have before hinted, our Land- 
lady was bleſſed with a volubility of 
ſpeech, enough to make her the admira- 
tion and the envy of every Orator, from 
a Robinhoodiſt up to a Senator ; who 
wiſhes to paſs for eloquent without troub- 
ling himſelf with ideas. At firſt we were 

ſur- 
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ſurpriſed at her being able to ſupply ſuch 
a perpetual current. But by attentively 
liſtening to her for a minute or two, we 
were initiated into the ſecret. I will not 
ſay ſhe 7b9vghr aloud ; that would be 
paying her too great a compliment: but 
every trifling idea that ſlightly touched 
upon the fibres of her Cenſorium, imme- 
diately ran, by ſomething of an electri- 
cal conductor, to her tongue, and ſet 
it into motion. 


I WILL lay an even wager, ſays 
Charles, that we pump all the ſcandal 
of the neighbourhood out of this loqua- 
cious animal, while ſhe is laying the din- 


ner cloth. 


IT is happy for the cighbourhood, 
ſaid I, that theſe Tatlers are to be but 
little credited. For they who are fo very 
eager to tell you news, are ſeldom in a 
diſpoſition to wait and collect the evi- 
dences of its truth. 
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Arp here, Maria, before I pro- 
ceed any farther, I muſt beg you to let a 


greater virtue for a moment take place 
of a leſs, and permit the fidelity of an 


hiſtorian to puſh delicacy a little on one 
ſide. 


Wr, Landlady, (ſays my com- 
panion) have they found the young Raſ- 
cal who ran away and left his maſter's 
daughter with child ?? 


„War, Tom Simkins, Sir?“ 


* Yes, I think his name was Simkins. 
He lived with farmer—what's his name, 
yonder, higher up in the town ?” 


«© KRI GHr hand, or left, Sir?” 


Ir I miſtake not, it is on the right 
hand; but I am not certain. 


« Ou, oh! I knows who your Wor- 


ſhip means, Nat Alliſtons, Farmer Rich- 
ard/on's 


lt 
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ard/on's man. What, do you know they 
tolks, Sir ?” 


* I cannot ſay I am much acquainted 
with them.” 


* AxE, well, I knows what I knows. 
The at pays all, ſays I. Why, Sir, 
it was no more Naz's child, than it was 
mine; but mum's the word; leaſt ſaid is 


ſooneſt mended. A quiet tongue makes 


a wiſe head, ſays I.” 


Bur I have never heard that the 
girl had a bad character before.” 


Tux muſt get up by times, that 
has every body's good word. But I be- 
lieves nobody is duberous whoſe child 
it is.“ 


Wuar, do they ſuſpect““?“ ſays 
Charles, ſupplying the want of a name 
with a ſignificant wink, and placing his 
fore- finger along the fide of his noſe.” 


„ « WELL, 
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„ WELr, well, it's no bread and 
butter of mine, G-d knows; but there 
are ſome people in the world are no better 
than they ſhud be. The. Gemman you 
ſpeaks of, Sir, and ſhe was catched to- 
gether once and agen, behind ſome hay- 
ricks in Farmer Wellis Cloſe; and &ery 


body ſays the Barn is the very moral of 
his Father. Well, I muſt fay, when! 


firſt heard on't, I was in ſuch a confutati- 
on, Idid not know what in the world to 
do. Up gets, and down I falls in a 
{wound like; I never was in ſuch a quan- 
dary in all my life; You might ſee 
my heart burſting through my boſom ;, 
AU ve ne'er been my own Woman fince; 
w=Only ſee, Sir, I'm waſted to an Oto- 
my. But they ſay a creaking gates goes 
the longeſt upon its hinges; that's my 
Comfort.“ 


* Bur why was you fo frightened at 
this news, Landlady ?” 


6 


— 
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« Way, Sir? Why Mr. PARSONs 
made love to me at the very ſaid *denti- 
cal time. And I had a ſort of ſneaking 
kindneſs for him too, I can't ſay but I had; 
——He did not uſe me well, I can't ſay he 
did but that does not argify,—l bear 
no malice, not I. He was as fine a look- 
ing man as ever lay by the fide of a wo- 
man—thotf I ſay it that ſhould not ſay it.” 


© Where is that Gentleman now ?? 


* WHERE 1s he? Gone beyond Sea. 
He may be hanged or drowned for what 
I care. I wiſh the Devil's Children De- 
vil's luck, that's all.” | 


Ax p what's become of Patty——? 


Wu the Miller's youngeſt daugh- 
ter?“ = 
Tur ſame.” 


A LITTLE PY] s. Her belly's up 
to her chin too. As for my part, I keeps 
myſelf to myſelf like. I ftays at home 
and minds my own buſineſs, and never 

| Py ſociate 
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ſociate with any of them, nor keeps any 
correſpondence. But folks will talk.” 


Bur what can they ſay more upon 
the ſubject ?” 


« War, Sir, betwixt you and I, ſhe 
has been taking Daphne's lexer, and 
Hickery pickery, and Tinkly mirth, and 
a mort of Doctor's ſtuff for the Dog). 
—Dropſy, quotha, the Midwife muſt 
tap her, that's all. Ha, ha, ha!” 


* And how do you like your Curate 


now ?? 


„On, Sir, he is the fineſt man as e- 
ver trod ſhoe- leather; and he has ſuch 
a laudable voice when he reads prayers; 
and he is ſo merry and comical withal. 
He and I are towns- folks like, for he 
came from Northampton, and ] but ſe- 
ven miles beyond it. He often comes 
here and ſmokes his pipe and his pot in 
the little parlour below, with Dickaſon 
the Exciſeman. Folks ſays that Drcza/0r 
is adopted to drinking ; but I ne'er ſeed 
any harm of him, not I. Let e'ery one 
mend 
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mend one, and the world will laſt the 
longer, as the ſaying is. Any man may 
be o'ertaken in liquor ſometimes; and if 
a Gemman is ſober, and peaceable, and 
quiet in his cups, I ſees no great harm in 
it, for the matter of that. But the 
world's as full of envy as a toad is of poi- 
ſon, as the man ſays.“ 


THis, my good friend, and much of 
the ſame kind, was the intereſting con- 
verſation during our repaſt. For the 
Landlady condeſcended to officiate as 
waiter ; which ſhe begged as a particu- 
lar favor, becauſe we were ſuch civil gen- 
tlemen, and ſuch good company, Whe- 
ther from the above ſpecimen of her ta- 
lents, you will have the ſame favourable 
opinion of her, I ſhalt not determine. 
You will agree with me in one thing, that 
it is a great happineſs to be out of thz 
reach of ſuch inconſiderate peſts to ſoci- 
ety, who can ſcarcely open their mouths 
without blaſting a character. And altho? 
they may be acquitted of malice, or evil 

deſign. 
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deſign, do infinite miſchief merely from 
a wantonneſs of tongue. 


FaRTHER to enlarge, my dear Maria, 
upon the ſubject of Scandal, might be 
deemed a tacit and ſcandalous impeach- 
ment of your diſpoſition and conduct; 
altho' I am well perſuaded that there is 
too large a ſhare of juſtice and humanity 
in the compoſition of that excellent heart, 
ever to admit the malignant whiſper, or 
injurious jeſt. 


Yer allow me, Maria, to mention 
one argument againſt the vice, which, as 
it is addreſſed to ſelf-intereſt, may hither- 
to have eſcaped your notice. There is 
not, I believe, a more effectual method 
to paſs thro? life, free from the poiſoned 
ſhafts of malevolent tongues, than to lay 
it down as an invariable rule, never to 
encourage the recital, much leſs to retail 
any malicious anecdote to the prejudice 
of another. It is obſervable, that all 
men ſpeak well of thoſe who make it a 


point to ſpeak. 20 of no man, It is uni- 
verſally 
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verſally deemed cowardice, wantonly to 
attack ſuch as never bear any offenſive 
weapons about them. Theſe are admit- 
ted, as neutrals, amidſt contending par- 
ties; and the arrows of malevolence will 
fly on each ſide, without being aimed at 
them, or even accidentally wounding 
them. Whereas a diſpoſition to aſperſe 
characters, is a fair Butt for aſperſion. 
It is here as in treaſon, they who love 
the Calumny, will hate and proſecute the 
Calumniator, with the moſt implacable 
virulence. 


THe next ſtepin virtue, and in refin- 
ed ſelf-intereſt alſo, is to proceed a de- 
gree farther. Whenever we hear a cha- 
racer traduced, to endeavour to extract 
the venom, by expatiating upon their 
good qualities, where we know the per- 
ſons; or charitably interpret the evil that 
is alledged againſt them, if they be ſtran- 
gers. This will ſometimes, I acknow- 
ledge, expoſe us to injuries in our turn. 
We ſhall now and then receive a few 
ſtrokes 
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ſtrokes of ill- nature, which were intend- 
ed for another. We ſhall be termed the 
Protectors of vice, and the Abettors of 
the crimes we would extenuate. But 
then we ſhall in recompence, enjoy in- 
ward ſatisfaction in contemplating the 
virtues of our ſpecies ;—we ſhall walk on 
the clean ſide, whilſt theſe ſcavengers of 
human nature are wallowing in all the dirt 
they can find; — the mind will be habi- 
tuated to the milder virtues— and it will 
poſſeſs the calm conſcious pleaſures of 
benevolence, inſtead of the little, turbid, 
irritating gratifications of ill-tempered 
pride. © C'eſt notre Cæur qui decide de 
nos plaiſirs, ſays my favorite Maſſillon, 
un coeur corrumpu, ne trouve de joie 
que dans tout ce qui lui rappelle l'image 
des vices. Les joies innocentes ne convien- 
nent qu'a la vertu.“ That theſe may con- 
tinue to be thine, is the ſincere wiſh of 


Your's, &c. 1 
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Carp diem, quam minimum credula poſtero, 


Hor. 
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Stowe, July, 1769. 
To MAR IA. 


Ir has hitherto been the prevailing 
diſpoſition of my mind, Maria, to Hape 
the beſt concerning every future event; and 
may it ever continue, altho' at the end 
of life, I ſhould look back upon a long 
train of diſappointments. When Hope 
does not lead to a culpable preſumption, 
it is doubtleſs the happieſt, and my friend 
Charles will prove, from the principles of 
phyſiology, that it is the healthieſt of all 
the paſſions. For altho* time ſhould not 
bring us the bleſſings we wiſh for, yet it 
gives that certain preſent enjoyment of 
which it was not in the power of diſap- 
pointment to rob us. ſo that, come 
what will, we may always laugh at mis- 


fortunes for doing only only third of their 
bu- 
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buſineſs; for troubling us the moment in 
which they are preſent, without their be- 
ing able to deprive us of the paſt, or pre- 
vent the future. Now the contrary paſſi- 
on, a predominant Fear, is perpetual mi- 
ſery. It is miſery /elf-created, ſpringing 
up within us, without any foreign cauſe. 
Whilſt we are under its baneful influence, 
it is not in the power of a preſent bleſſing 
to make us happy, as it is always imbit- 
tered with doubts; and all futurity may 
prove a curſe without one misfortune. 


I THINK you are acquainted with Mrs, 
——--, she is of this unhappy caſt.— 
Her groundleſs, unwarrantable apprehen- 
ſions of ſome unthreatened ill, blaſt all pre- 
ſent enjoyment. Health, fortune, an af- 
fectionate, ſenſible, and careful huſband, 
lovely and dutiful children, all unite to 
fill up her cup of bliſs, and perſuade 
her to drink: but ſhe takes it with ſuch 
a trembling hand, as entirely to ſpill its 
contents! No one article of real good can 
make her happy, through this fear of 

ſome 
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ſome imaginary evil. Her dear huſband 
cannot take a ſhort journey upon bu- 
ſineſs, but he is robbed and murdered 
every day of his life. It is true he writes 
to her every poſt; but the news of his 
welfare 1s wiſely conſidered as an infor- 
mation of the paſt, without its being 
any voucher for the future.—Miſs Sally, 
her eldeſt daughter, pines away at home 
for want of exerciſe : walk in the ſtreets 
ſhe may not, through fear of carriages; 
—Nnor would it be ſafe for her to ramble 
in the fields, — ervants are ſo careleſs, ſhe 
may have a fall, or be kidnapped whilſt 
their backs are turned ;,—and ſeldom is 
ſhe allowed to run in the garden, leſt the 
little heedleſs creature ſhould prick her 


fingers in a gooſeberry buſh. - Maſter Bil- 
ly's education is neglected, becauſe ſchool- 


boys are ſo rude is delicate frame is 
not able to contend with the hardſhips chil- 
dren ſuffer amongſt ſtrangers ;—or he may 
catch the ſmall-pox or meazlcs, at ſchool. 
Do theſe diſorders prevail there? No; 


but they may one time or other ; and my 
chil- 
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children may fall ſick, loſe their beauty, 
loſe their lives before we are aware! 


THz moment we enter into life, Ma- 


ria, we are placed in a chequered ſtate, 


where good and evil are largely blended. 
Which predominates I ſhall not pretend 


to ſay. The queſtion is ſo extenſive and 


complicated, that were the Hriter able, 
a ſhort epiſtle would not be ſufficient to 
determine it. Whether the balance be 
nearly equal or not, this I know,—it is 
always in our own power to throw a great 
many more weights into the ſcale of en- 
Joyment, than we do. But we ſeem fond 
of loading the ſcale of evil, until Happi- 
neſs kicks the beam What ſays com- 
mon ſenſe? Select the good, and make 
uſe of every innocent and laudable artifice 
to ſecure and increaſe it: avoid the 
evil where it is in your power; and where 
it is not, hope yourſelf out of it as well 
as you can. What do the principles of 
Juſtice and Gratitude dictate? That we 
value our bleſſings, when poſſeſſed, as much 
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as we did when in proſpect; that we com- 
pare, with a philoſophic ſcrutiny, our ſtate 
with even the enved ſtate of thoſe around 
us; that we compare what we poſſeſs of 
the ingredients eſſentially neceſſary to the 
enjoyment of a rational Creature, with the 
little that is wanting to make /ich bliſs 
complete. But ſuppoſe the worſt : where 
a man is not the cauſe of his own misfor- 
tunes by his imprudence, and where he 
cannot avoid them by his prudence, he 
has a right to make as light of them as 
poſſible, either by thinking, or by avoid- 
ing thought, as ſuits his purpoſe beft. 
As to myſelf, I generally think of ſome- 
thing elſe, and by ſome agreeable occu- 
pation of my mind, I learn to make my- 
(elf almoſt inſenſible of the evil; and then 
wait with all the patience I can collect, 
until the revolution of worldly afairs ſhall 
again bring me a little day-light, and ſun- 
ſhine. Tis ſeldom that I wait long. 


Bu r you ſay, that a diſe ppointment 
in hope makes the affliction double; and 
that 
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that to fear the worſt, often gives us oc- 
caſion to rejoice in our miſtakes.” 


I ANSWER, that there are great and 
leading paſſions in the human mind, which 
if oppoſed, may raiſe ſuch tempeſts as not 
only to deſtroy every other good, but 
overwhelm the conſtitution itſelf. But 
with reſpect to leſſer affairs, and the com- 
mon concerns of life, I ſtill maintain my 
propoſition. In theſe caſes diſappointment 


is by no means mz/ery. For altho' Hope 


is a pleaſing ſuſpenſe of the mind, yet it 
is a ſuſpenſe, which in ſome meaſure breaks 
the ſhock of diſappointment. B-ſides, 
in theſe common caſes, Hope often ſati- 
ates at laſt half as much as the poſſeſſion ; 
and this ſatiety makes diſappointment lit- 
tle more than a miſtake. At all events, 
Hope is generally of a long duration; the 
effects of the miſtake upon us are moſtly 
tranſient; and by hoping for ſomething 
elſe, we ſoon bring ourſelves into ſuch a 
ſtate, as to forget it entirely. 

Bo r 
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Bo r Fear to excels, is the greateſt poſ- 
ſible ſuffering, and is often more inſup- 
portable than the Arrival of the evils we 
dread. So that it may be a mercy, to let 
the impending calamity fall upon us. 
Few men ſuffer in priſon half the torments 


they felt at the inſtant they were dragging 
thither | 


Tuus far Philoſophy goes. Religion 
goes farther. It teaches us to confide in 
that wiſe Providence which orders all 
things for the beſt : it forbids us to canker 
the Good we poſſeſs through a weak ſuſ- 
picion of ſome future Evil : it orders us 
to caſt our burthen upon the Lord; it pro- 
miſes that he will ſuſtain it: and ſurely 
it is not difficult to comply with that other 
injunction, Rejoice alway, and again 1 ſay 
rejoice. 

You are obliged to my friend P. for 
the above ſermon, as the ſequel of my let- 
ter will ſhew. 


CHARLES and I came to this place 
about /even in the evening, having fat 
under 
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under a wide ſpreading Mulberry Tree, 
at Winſlow, during the heat of the day, 
quaffing Negus to our Miſtreſſes, as friend 
Horace would have done in hot weather, 
inſtead of his renowned Falernian, had 
he known our liquor. 


We had ſcarcely made the proper en- 
quiries, and given ti neceſſary directi- 
ons concerning ſupper, beds, &c. before 
the ſaid Mr. P. with Mr. F. and his La- 
dy, drove up to the door in a poſt-chaiſe. 
Our excellent friend diſcovered a mani- 


feſt diſappointment that his Chere Morte 


and Children had not yet made their ap- 
pearance. We had ordered tea, but he 
made us drink it in an attitude ſimilar 
to that of the Jews taking the Paſſover ; 
ſtanding with our hats on our heads, and 
canes or whips in our hands; and ſcarce- 
ly had we finiſhed the laſt diſh, but he 
urged us to go with him and meet our 
company on the road. | 


Tur evening was calm and ſerene. 
The Sun ſeemed to be taking his leave of 


the 
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the world in thorough good-humour ; and 
having finiſhed, for the day, his work of 
benevolence upon the earth, he appear- 
ed ſtill to be in a generous mood, and de- 
termined to diſperſe the remainder of his 
Rays amongſt the clouds : while the lat- 
ter, to ſhew their gratitude I ſuppoſe, 
were collecting themſelves together to 
form a Curtain for his chambers in the 
Weſt. 


THEsE are beauties, O Cheapſide, 
Lombard ſtreet, Cornhill, and all the 
ſmoaky courts, narrow paſſages, and 
blind allies thereunto appertaining, which 
ye know not ! 


Is in the happieſt mood imaginable 
to enjoy theſe beauties, but the impor- 


tunate huſband and father, would not per- 


mit me. Every carriage we heard at a 
diſtance raiſed his hopes by turns, and by 
turns ſunk them in deſpair.—This mo- 
ment we walked too flow, — the next he 
was expreſſing his apprehenſions that we 
were not in the right path.-One moment 

M | he 
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he was calculating the diſtance, another 
conj ecturing the hour in.which they might 
have ſet out from Oxford; and like the 
driver of a ſtage coach, allowing them 
but thirty minutes at one place, and twenty 
at another, he was diſtracted that they 
had. not arri ved three hours ago. — 


So E accident has certainly happened: 
the children are fatigued in travelling: 
—r they are il: or the carriage is bro- 
ken down : or overturned—or — — 


— Or, you are raiſing a thouſand Devils 
to torment you before your time, ſays 
Charles! | 

I am ready, continued Charles, to feel 
for you in any real diſtreſs ; but truly, Sir, 


J cannot find ſympathy enough in my 


conſtitution to throw it away upon ſuch 
little incidents. Every day brings with 
it ſo many lets, and croſs purpoſes, without 
real evils, that it is an unn ceſſary anti- 
cipation of miſery to be anxious on their 
account. 


Bo r here they come in reality. The 
poſt⸗ 
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poſt- coach, and a poſt-chaiſe with it; 
what can it mean? 


Tux firſt tender greetings on Mr. P.'s 
part conſiſted of a gentle chide, made 
up of two parts of affection to one of 
pettiſnneſs: which you know, my Dear, 
not to be uncommon upon theſe occaſions. 
Matters were however ſoon adjuſted. 
We found they were all well, and in high 
ſpirits, and that their journey had been 
delightful. Fanny has brought with them 
her Couſin Frank of Magdalen Coll: ge, 
and two Collegians of his acquaintance. 
The cauſes of their delay were manifold. 
— firſt, they had been fo highly enter- 
tained by the curioſities at Oxford, that 
time paſſed imperceptibly away.—Second- 
ly, they ſtopped and drank tea on the 
road, which detain-d them longer than 
they had expet:d.—Thirdly, The roads 
alſo were ſandy, part of the way.—And 
Fourthly, the horſes began to be fatigued, 
ſo that they advanced ſlowly for the laſt 
five miles. 
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So then, ſays Charles to Mr. P. here 
are no leſs that four plauſible reaſons for 
this delay, without one misfortune. Now 
has not the Foul Fiend impoſed upon you 
an unneceſſary doſe of miſery ? Thank 
God that our Fears diſappoint us per- 
haps full as often as our Hopes!” 


Lx x us go to the inn, ſupper awaits us, 
—— And a delightful ſupper it was. All 
was innocence, mirth and gaiety. We mu- 
tually agreed to baniſh every uneaſineſs, 
and leave our cares to that grand maga- 
zine of cares,the great Metropolis. Charles 
thought Fanny heavenly in her looks, and 
ætherial in her wit and ſpirit. They 
were the Champaign of the company. 
Joyous as I was, I could not forbear 
longing for my more elegant Burgundy ; 
if a gallant may be permitted to com- 


| pare his Miſtreſs to a bottle of wine, 


either upon account of its cordial, exhilara- 
ting, or intoxicating quality. 
Adieu. J. B. 
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SELF-IMPORTANCE. 


Tanta in Muneribus fiducia. 
Juv, SAT. 
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Stowe, July, 1769. 
To MARIA. 


Lrrrrk incidents are ſometimes 
pregnant with inſtruction; and trivial cir- 
cumſtances, ſcarcely attended to by the 
majority of mankind, will frequently 
furniſh a Clue, that ſhall lead an inquiſitive 
obſerver, into the inmoſt receſſes of the 
human heart. 


Owns Clue of this nature my friend 
Charles and myſelf picked up in the ſtreets 
of Buckingham , and another upon our 
firſtentrance into the publick-room of my 
preſent Hotel. Theſe, in the proper order of 
time, ought to have been mentioned before 
the incidents recorded in the precedinglet- 
ter. But our recollection will not always ob- 
ſerve order; nor will thoughts always pre- 


ſent themſelves at our command. We 
M 4 muſt. 
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muſt reſt contented therefore to catch 
them, whenever they are diſpoſed to flow. 


As we were riding through the Town 
of Buckingham, the road divided; and be- 
ing uncertain which to take, Charles aſked 
the ſimple queſtion of the firſt perſon we 
chanced to meet ; 


Goo Woman, pray which of theſe is 
our road to Stowe ?' 


« Goop Woman, quotha !” cries the 
ſtranger, placing her arms a kembo, and 
giving a ſignificant jerk with her head, 
* Good HY oman, forſooth! I am no more a 
good woman than your/etf, Sir. To let 
you know, I have lived in this pariſh 
above ſeven and twenty year and a half, 
and never was called no other than Mrs. 
Bennet, or Mrs. Margaret, or fo , and III 
not be good-woman'd at this time of life, I 
promiſe yon; and ſo you may find your 
way for your pains, and larn to know 
who you ſpeak to another time.” 


My Companion made her a moſt obſe- 
quious 
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quious bow, confeſſing that he was, if poſſi- 
ble, more ſenſible of his error than herſelf. 


Upon our arrival at this place, we were 
conducted into the public room, by a very 
ſmart waiter, who moſt politely queſtioned 
us, M hat do you pleaſe to want gentlemen #” 


UNMINDFUL of his dignity of office, I 
anſwered, * why the firſt thing I ſhall want 
is a pair of ſlippers; for my boots are 
uneaſy. Bring the Jack, Waiter.” 


Tus obliging ſmiles which were eroud- 
ing into the muſcles of his face, inſtantly 
checked themſelves, and precipitately re- 
tired. Bang went the door, the windows 
jarred, and the china rattled upon the man- 
tle-piece.—lt took me upwards of fifteen 
minutes, with the aid of cour eous lan- 
guage, and a glaſs of g-nerous wine toef- 
face the ſevere contractions from his brow. 


I cannor, Maria, conſider theſe two 
inſtances of Self-importance as perſonal 
foibles in the parties, fo much as faithful 
ſamples of human nature at large. This 
ſpecies of Vanity runs through every claſs 
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of men; nor eſcapes perhaps an individual 
in each claſs. All are vain of ſomething, 
and think that they poſſeſs ſome gift, ſome 
talent, ſome quality, which gives them a 
ſuperiority over-their neighbours; or at 
leaſt enables them to maintain their balance. 
Thus doth the Man of ſcience prefer the ac- 
quiſition of ſolid knowledge, to the ſuper- 
ficial frothineſs of a Mit the Mit conſi- 
ders the man of Science as little better 
than a drudge, employed in the collection 
of materials for himſelf to play with: while 
the Man of Sober Senſe, conſiders the one 
as a Pedant, and the other a Coxcomb, where 
they are not employed in the inveſtigation 
of uſeful knowledge, or in putting vice and 
folly out of countenance. The Hiſtorian, 
Geometrician, &c. value themſelves for be- 
ing in purſuit of facis alone: the /peculative 
Philoſopher, conſiders theſe facle as the foot. 
fteps of inveſtigation merely, and finds his 
ſuperiority in the uſe which he makes of 
them : and an admirer of the Belles Let- 
tres pities the one and the other when they 
remain deſtitute of an improved taſte, and 


refine- 
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refinement upon their mental feelings. 
The Divine (wells with the idea of his be- 
ing the man of God, and thinks himſelf, by 
virtue of his profeſſion, as ſuperior to the 
Phyſician or Counſellor, as the ſoul is ſupe- 
rior to the body or eftate the Phyſiciau 
maintains, that without health, a man can 
neither enjoy this world, nor ſuitably pre- 
pare for the other: and the Advocate pleads 
that he enforces theſe moral obligations, 
and ſecures that peace and property, with- 
out which health itſelf would be of little 
value. The King prides himſelf with being 


the Sovereign of millions: and the State/- 
man is vain of being able to direct his ſo- 


vereign as he pleaſes. The Man of Qua- 
lity would reſent his being taken for a 
Plebeian; and the Man »f an Independant 
Fortune, were he ſuſpected . of being a 
Tradeſman. The I boleſale Tradeſman 
feels his ſuperiority, in not being obliged 
to ſerve behind the compter; and he that 
keeps a ſhop, would but ill brook his being 
miſtaken for his Journeyman. A purchaſ- 
er of Old Clothes will thank God that he is 


not. 
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not a Chimney-ſweeper, and the latter that 
he can work for his living. A vender of 
matches or toothpicks, thinks himſelf above 
a common beggar ;, and beggars will value 


' themſelves according to their fands, or 


degrees of mutilation. - 


MAV I not farther obſerve, Maria, al- 
lowing this Self-importance to be a foible, 
yet that it is a foible which renders each 
of us more contented, and happier in our- 
felves or in our ſtations, than if we were 
to eradicate it? Hath not Providence kind- 
ly thrown it into the compoſition of man, 
to ſoften or qualify the flights and contu- 
melies to which the imperfections of his 
ſtate may ſubje& him? Or, as a fine fla- 


voured apple is ſometimes grafted upon a 
crab, may not the virtues of mutual in- 


dulgence reſpecting our little failings and 


vanities, be engrafted upon this principle 
of ſelf- love; and thus the germ of pride be 
made to produce the fruits of benevolence: 
and humanity. 
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Bu r I am not ſo much in a moralizing 
as in a talkative humour. I ſhall there- 


fore leave that buſineſs to you, and con- 
tent myſelf with relating ſeveral inſtances 
of a ſimilar nature, which thoſe mention- 
ed above have brought to my recollection, 


I fav once an occaſion to enquire after 
a gentleman who lodged at the houſe of 
an Apothecary in Ho!born. But the name 
of this ſon of Galen having t ſcaped my 
memory, I was determined, like a Cork- 
cutter, or vender of Pinals, to make ap- 
plication at every ſhop of a medical aſ- 
pe& from Holborn Bridge to St. Giles's. 
Seeing a bow window, adorned with red, 
blue and yellow tinctures, and with other 
artifices to take off the horrors of phyſic, 
I ventured to enquire without further ce- 
remony, whether Mr. H— was within? 


„Sir, (ſays a Formaliſt, ſuſpending a 
Spatula in his right hand, whilſt he was 
holding the door with his left) I know of 
no ſuch perſon.” 


I uns 
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T underſtood that he lodged here, Sir. 


Wo gave you to underſtand ſuch a 
falſnood, Sir?“ 


A concurrence of circumſtances have 
led me into it, if it be ons My friend lod- 
ges with an Apothecary on this ſide of the 
ſtreet, and near to this part of it; and Icon- 
clud ed your's muſt have been the houſe.” 


* TAKE my word for it, good Sir, your 
concluſions are fal/e. As you ſeem to have 
truſted to your eyes more than to your me- 
mory, they mig it have undeceived you, 
had you read my inſcriptions. I am a 
WHOLESALE Chymiſt and Druggiſt, and 


no Apothecury, I aſſure you: nor are my 


rooms for Lodzers, Sir.“ 


As he was ſenſible that no reply was 
requiſite, he would not ſtay for one, but 
performing a quick evolution, he made a 
precipitate march behind his counter. 


HowWE VER, I ſoon found my friend's 


zoof, and was informed he was above 
ſtairs, 
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ſtairs. Being my own pilot, F was fteering 
directly into the Dining-room. The La- 
dy of the manſion deſired leave toacquaint 
me, that ſhe kept the firſt floor for herſelf 
and her family: nor did ſhe let the upper 

chambers, but to oblige a friend. Begging 
| pardon for the miſtake, I aſcended to the 
ſecond ſtory. The gentleman received me 
with a confuſed countenance,—was forry 
I ſhould take ſo much unn ceſſary trou- 
ble, —blamed the ſervants for not calling 
him down to me in his lower apartments, 
—4nd took care to hint it was merely 
from choice that he c'nefly reſided in the 
upper room, as it was the moſt airy, and 
freeſt from noiſe. 


AT another time, I remember, being 
fatigued with the peregrinations of the 
morning, I ſte pped into a genteel Coffee- 


Houſe, near Lincoln's- inn, and ordered 
a gill of Liſbon. | 


< Sts, we ſell no wine by the Gill, in 
this houſe,” ſaid a decent well-dreſſed 
Lady 
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Lady at the bar, bridling her chin, and 


rubbing her hand, to give emphaſis to 
the declaration. 


* Way then, Madam, a fingle glaſs of 
ſpirits will do as well,” 


„Tnov vulgar mortal! What, do you 
miſtake the reſort of the Gentry for a 
Gix-s Hor? On the other ſide Temple- 
bar, you may be accommodated with a 


W glaſs, but 7 ſerve no ſuch cuſ- 
tomers.” 


THis was the only cordial I could get 
from my fair Hoſteſs, and it warmed me 
ſufficiently till I came on the other ſide of 
Temple-Bar, where I found the deſired 
dram heightened by the great Rs of 
the attendant, 


SOME years ago, when I was an occa- 
ſional viſitor in town, a Shoe-black near 
Charing-Croſs, ſeeing my ſhoes were not 


in a condition to aſcend a dining room, 
ob- 
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obſequiouſly ſaluted me with, Japan your 
ſhoes, your Honour ? 


| DiscLAiMING every ſuperiority of 
claſs I anſwered, in the innocence and 
frolickſomeneſs of my heart, * Aye, come 
on, my Lord, and I will give you two- 
pence if you clean them well.” 


© D yon and your money into the 
bargain, — ſays my hero, throwing an old 
wig into his pan, darting from a curve 
into a ſtraight line, quick as an unſtrung 
bow, and placing his hands by his ſides 
/d have you to know, Sir, I am as 
ſtraight and well made a man as any in 
the kingdom, and no more a Lord than 
yourſelf, let me tell you.” 


© Come, come, Honeſty I know it, 
I know it. I was only willing to return 
the compliment you paid to my Honor: 
Be pacified, and I'll give thee ſixpence 
to drink my health, that thou mayeſt be 


aſſured I meant not to inſult thee.” 
Gop 


——U— ſ — — 
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„ Gop bleſs your honour, you are a 
Gentleman every inch of you.” 


— Het returned to his work my ſhoes 
ſhone like a poliſned mirror; and I was 
entertained with the hiſtory of his conqueſts 
over the Fair, during the whole of the 


operation. 


DiveRTED with the ſcene, I was willing 
to relate it to my Hoſtels in the evening, 
when I returned to my lodgings. 


© Landlady, J have met with a humour- 
ous adventure to day,'—— 


60 81 r,” ſays ſhe, in a grave accent, 
ce jt is not the cuſtom in Landon, whatever 
it may be in other places, to give that 
title to the Miſtreſs of an Hotel. The 
expreſſion is vulgar, fit only for a Por- 
houſe, or an Inn-keeper's, and I wonder any 
Gentleman can make uſe of it. However,” 
adds ſhe, with ineffable condeſcenſion, 
& I ſhall be glad to hear of your ad ven- 


ture.” 


THats 


in 
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THis ſudden ſhock took away my in- 
clination for a recital : and the better to 
evade it, I propoſed deferring my narra- 
tive till after ſupper, eſpecially as ſhe 
ſeemed ſomewhat engaged. After ſupper 
I complained of being fatigued and ſleepy, 
and begged to be conducted to my 
chamber. 


«© Mary,” commanded the hoſteſs, 7 
« ſhow the Gentleman to the Antelope.” 


© IsHALL be glad, Mary, if you would 
juſt air my bed.” 


Tue girl changed her complexion, bit 
ber lips, and gave a toſs with her head, 
' which convinced me, that whatever free- 
dom her Mitre/ſs might take, I ought to 
have called her Mrs. Mary or Molly at 
leaſt : and in order to make repriſals, ſhe 
transferred the office to her fellow ſervant. 


* SARAH, ſhow the Man that ſupped 
in the George to his room; and he is to 
have 


. his 1 bed warmed, I think my miſ- 
tteſs ſays. * 


Tar Man in the George, walking to 
his Bed in the Antelope, was as heartily 
mortified at being curtailed the diſſyllable 
GENTLE, as any of thoſe could have 
been, whoſe vanity had contributed fo 
much to his amuſement : and he learned 

that he was not able to laugh at the follies 
of mankind, without His ow] N being inclu- 
ded in the number. 
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